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ACTION OF THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 



In the Senate of the United States, 

February 5, 1896. 

Resolved^ That the Secretary of the Interior be directed to transmit 
to the Senate the report of Dr. Sheldon Jackson upon *' The introduc- 
tion of domestic reindeer into the District of Alaska for 1895." 

Wm, E. Oox, Secretary. 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 



Department of the Interior, 

Washington^ Fehrtiary 7, 1896. 

Sir: I am in receipt of Senate resolution of the 5th instant — 

That the Secretary of the Interior be directed to transmit to the Senate the report 
of Dr. Sheldon Jackson upon ''The introduction of domestic reindeer into the 
District of Alaska for 1895." 

In response thereto I have the honor to transmit herewith a copy of 
the report indicated in the foregoing resolution. 
Very respectfully, 

Hoke Smith, Secretary. 
The President op the Senate, 
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INTRODUCTION OF DOMESTIC REINDEER INTO ALASKA. 



Depabtment op the Interior, 
Bureau op Education, Alaska Division, 

Washington, D. 0., December 31, 1395. 

Sib: When- ill the year 1890 I viaiteil arctic Alaska for the purpose 
of establishiDg schools, I fouTid the Eskimo population slowly dying off 
with starvation. For ages they and their fathers had secared a com- 
fortable living from the prodncts of the sea, principally the whale, the 
walrns, and the seal. The sapplies of the sea had been supplemented 
by the flsh and aquatic birds of their rivers and the caribou or wild 
reindeer tiiat roamed in large herds over the inland tandra. 

The supply of these in years past was abundant and furnished ample 
food for all the people. But fifty years ago American whalers, having 
largely exhausted the supply in other waters, found their way info the 
Kortb Pacific Ocean. Then commenced for that section the slaughter 
and destruction of whales that went steadily forward at the rate of 
hundreds andthousands annually, until they were feilled off or driven 
out of the Pacific Ocean. They were then followed into Bering Sea, 
and the slaughter went on. The whales took refuge among the ice 
fields of the Arctic Ocean, and thither the whalers followed. In this 
relentless hunt the remnant have been driven still farther into the inac- 
cessible regions around the North Pole, and are no longer within reach 
of the natives. 

As the great herds of buffalo that once roamed the "Western prairies 
have been exterminated for their pelts, so the whales have been sacri- 
ficed for the fat that incased their bodies and the bone that hung in 
their mouths. With the destruction of the whale one large source of 
food supply for the natives has been cut off, 

Another large supply was derived from the walrus, which once 
swarmed in great numbers in those northern seas. But commerce 
wanted more ivory, and the whalers turned their attention to the wal- 
rus, destroying thousands annually for the sake of their tusks. Where 
a few years ago they were so numerous that their bellowings were heard 
above the roar of the waves and grinding and crashing of the icefields, 
last year I cruised for weeks seeing but few. The walrus, as a source 
of food supply, is already very scarce. 

The sea lions, once so common in Bering Sea, are now becoming so 
few in number that it is with difficulty that the natives procure a suf- 
ficient number of skins to cover their boats, and the flesh of the walrus, 
on account of its rarity, has become a luxury. 
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In tlie past the natives, with tireless iiidustry, caught and cared, for 
use in their loup wintera, great quantities of fish, but American can- 
neries have already come to some of their streams, and will soon be 
found on all of them, both carrying the food out of the country and, by 
their wasteful methods, destroying the future supply. Five million 
cans of salmon annually shipped away from Alaska — and the busiuesa 
still in its infancy — means starvation to the native races in the near 
future. 

With the advent of improved breech-loading firearms the wild rein- 
deer are both being killed off and frightened away to the remote and 
more inaccessible regions of the interior, and another source of food 
snpply is diminishing. Thus the support of the people is largely gone, 
and the process of slow starvation and extermination has commenced 
along the whole arctic coast of Alaska. 

To establish schools among a starving people wonld be of little serv- 
^jce; hence education, civilization, and humanity alike called for relief. 
The sea conld not be restocked with whale as a stream can be restocked 
with fish. To feed the population at Government expense would pan- 
perize and in the end as certainly destroy them. Some other method 
had to be devised. This was suggested by the wild nomad tribea on 
the Siberian side of Bering Straits. They had an unfailing food snp- 
ply in their large herds of domestic reindeer. Why not introduce the 
domestic reindeer on the American side and thus provide a new and 
adequate food supply f 

To do this will give the Eskimo as permanent a food snpply as the 
cattle of the Western plains and sheep of New Mexico and Arizona do 
the inhabitants of those sections. It will do more than preserve life — it 
will preserve the self-respect of the people and advance them in the 
scale of civilization. It will change them from hunters to herders. It 
will also utilize the hundreds of thousands of square miles of moss- 
covered tundra of arctic and subarctic Alaska and make those now 
useless and barren wastes conducive to the wealth and prosperity of 
the Fnited States. 

A moderate computation, based upon the statistics of Lapland, where 
similar climatic and other conditions exist, shows northern and central 
Alaska capable of supporting over 9,000,000 head of reindeer. 

To reclaim and makevaluablevastareasof land otherwise worthless; 
to introduce large, permanent, and wealth-producing industries where 
none previously existed; to take a barbarian people on the verge of 
starvation and lift them up to a comfortable self-support and civiliza- 
tion is certainly a work of national importance. 

Eetnrning to Washington on November 12, 1890, 1 addressed to the 
Commissioner of Education a preliTninary report of the season's work, 
emphasizing the destitute condition of the Alaskan Eskimo and rec- 
ommending the introduction of the domestic reindeer of Siberia. 

Ontbeothof December following, this report was transmitted 
to the Secretarv of the Interior for his information, and on the 
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OTTROBtJCTION OF DOMESTIC REINDEER INTO ALASKA. 11 

transmitted to the Sentite by Hou. George ChaDdler, Acting Secretary 
of the Interior. On the following day it waa referred by the Senate to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

On tlie lyth of December Hon. Lonis E. McComas, of Maryland, 
introduced into the House of Bepreseiitatives a joint resolution 
(H. Ees. No. 258) providing that the act of Oongreas approved March 
2, 1887, "An act to establish agi'icultural experiment stations in con- 
nection with the colleges established in the several States," slionld be 
extended by the Secretary of the Interior over Alaska, with the expec- 
tation that the purchase, improvement, and management of doaiestic 
reindeer ehonld be made a pai-t of the industrial education of the 
proposed coUege. 

The resolution was referred to the Committee on Education, and on 
the 9th of January, 1891, leported back to the House of Representa- 
tives for passage. 

It was, however, so near tlie close of the short term of Congress that 
the resolution was not reached, "When it became apparent that it 
would not be reached in the usual way, the Hon. Henry M. Teller, on 
the 26th of February, moved an amendment to the bill (H. E. No.l34C2) 
makiug appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Government ibr 
the year euding June 30, 1893, appropriating $15,000 for the introduc- 
tion of domestic reindeer into Alaska, which was carried. The appro- 
priation failed to receive the concurrence of the conference committee of 
the House of Eepresentatives, 

Upon the failui-eof the Fifty-iirst Congress to take action, and depre- 
cating the delay of twelve months before another attempt could be 
made, I issued, with the approval of the Commissioner of Education, 
an appeal iu the Mail and Express of Kew York City, the Boston Tran- 
script, the Philadelphia Ledger, the Chicago Inter-Ocean, and the 
Washington Star, as well as in a number of the religious newspapers of 
the country, for contributions to this object. The response was prompt 
and generous; $2,146 were received. 

As the seasou had arrived for the usual visit of inspection and super- 
vision of the schools in Alaska, in addition to my regular woik for the 
schools I was authorizefl to commence the work of introducing domestic 
reindeer into Alaska. The natives of Siberia who own the reindeer, 
knowing nothing of the use of money, an assortment of goods for the 
purpose of barter for the reindeer was procured from the funds so gen- 
erously contributed by benevolent people. 

The honorable Secrt'tary of the Treasury issued instructions to Cap- 
tain Healy to furnish me every possible facility for the purchase and 
transportation of reindeer from Siberia to Alaska. The honorable 
Secretary of State secured from the Russian Government instructions 
to their officers on the Siberian coast also to render what assistance 
they could, and on May 25, 1891, 1 again took passage on the revenue 
cutter Bear, Captain Healy in eommaud, for the coast of Siberia. 

ThB proposition to introduce domestic reindeer into Alaska had ex- 
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cited widespread and general interest. In tlie ])ublic discnssionB tMcV 
arose with regard to the acbeme, a seiitimeiit waa fouud in aome circles 
that it waa impracticable; that on account of the superstitions of the 
nativea they would be nuwilling to sell their stock alive; farther, that 
the nature of the reindeer waa auch that he would not bear ship trans- 
portation, and also that, even if they could be purchased and aafely 
trauBpcirted, the native doga on the Alaskan coast would destroy op 
the natives kill them for tbod. Thia feeling, which waa held by 
intelligent men, was asserted so strongly and positively that it 
thought beat the first season to make haste slowly, and instead of 
chasing a large number of reindeer to possibly die on shipboard or 
perhaps to be destroyed by the Alaskan dogs (thus at the very out«et 
prejjudicing the scheme}, it was deemed wiser and safer to buy only a few. 

Therefore, in the time available from other educational duties during 
the season of 18D1, I again carefully reviewed the ground and secured 
all possible additional information with regard to the reindeer, and, 
while delaying the actual establishment of a herd until another seasoDjj' 
refuted the correctness of the objections that the nativea will not 
and the deer will not bear transportation by actually buying and trani 
porting them. 

The work was so new and untried that many things could only 
found out by actual experience. 

First. The wild deer men of Siberia are a very auperstitioua people, 
and need to be approached with great wisdom and tact. If a man 
should sell us deer and the following winter an epidemic break out In 
hia herd, or some calamity befall his family, the Shamans would mal 
him believe that his misfortune was all due to the sale of the deer. 

Second. The Siberian deer men are a nonprogressive people. Th< 
have lived for ages outside of the activities and progress of the world. 
As the fathers did, so continue to do their children. Now, they have 
never before been asked to sell their deer; it is a new thing to them, 
and they do not know what to make of it. They were suspicious of 
our designs. Another difficulty arises from the fact that they can m 
understand what we want with the reindeer. They have no knowledj 
of such a motive as doing good to others without pay. 

As a rule, the men with the largest herds, who can best afford to sell, 
are inland and difBcult to reach. Then business selfishnesa comeain. 
The introduction of the reindeer on the American side may to aome 
extent injuvioualy affect their trade in deer skins. From time imme- 
morial they have been accustomed to take their skins to Alaska and 
exchange them tor oil. To establish herds in Alaska will, they fear, 
ruin this business. 

Another difficulty experienced was the impossibility of securing a 
competent interpreter. A few of the natives of the Siberian coast have 
spent one or more seasons on a whaler, and thus picked up a verylittl 
English, And upon this class we have been dependent in the past. 
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However, notwichstauding all these difflcalties aud delays, Captaiu 
Healy, with the Bear, coasted from 1,200 to 1,500 miles, calling at the 
various villages and holding conferences with the leading reindeer 
owners on the Siberian coast. Arrangements were made for the pur- 
chase of animals the following season. Then, to answer the question 
whetlier reindeer could be purchased aud transported alive, I bought 
16 head, kept them ou shipboard for some three weeks, passing through 
a gale so severe that the ship had to "lie to," and finally landed them 
in good condition at Aniaknak Island, in the harbor of Unalaska. 

Upon my return to Washington City in the fall of 1891 the question 
was again urged upon the attention of Congress, and on the 17th of 
December, 1891, Hod. H. M. Teller iutrodnced a hill (S. 1109) appro- 
priating $15,U00, to be expended uudei- the direction of the Secretary of 
the Interior, tor the purpose of introducing and maintaining in the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska reindeer for domestic purposes. This bill was referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, Hon. Algernon S. Pad- 
dock, chairman. The committee took favorable action, and the bill was 
passed by the Senate on May 23, 1892. On the following day it was 
reported to the House of Bepresentatives and referred to the Commit- 
Appropriations. A similar bill (H. It. 776-1) was introduced into 
the House of Bepresentatives by Hon. A. 0. Durborow and referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

On April 15 Hon, S. B. Alexander, of North Carolina, reported the 
bill to the House of Eepresentativea with the api)roval of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. The bill was placed on the calendar, but failed 
to pass the House. 

On the 2d of May, 1892, 1 started for my third summer's work on the 
eoast of Siberia and Arctic Alaska in the United States revenue cutter 
Bear, Capt. M. A. Healy, commanding, and, upon the 29th of Jane fol- 
lowing, selected in the northeast corner of Port Clarence (the nearest 
good harbor to Bering Straits on the American side) a suitable location 
for the establishment of an industrial school, the principal industry of 
which is the management and propagation of domestic reindeer. The 
institution is named the Teller Reindeer Station. 

DEiring the summer of 1892 I made tive visits to Siberia, purchasing 
aud transporting to Port Clarence 171 head of reindeer. I also super- 
intended the erection of a large building for the officers aud residence 
of the superintendent of the statiou, Mr. Miner W. Bruce, of Nebraska. 

Betoming to Washington in the early winter, agitation was at once 

mimenced before Congress, resulting in an appropriation by the Fifty- 

md Congress, second session (March 3, 1893), of "$6,0(K), to be 

>ended under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, for the 

mrpoae of introducing and maintaining in the Territory of Alaska 

lindeer for domestic purposes." The management of this fund was 

iaely laid upon the Commissioner of Education and was made a part 
of the school system of Alaska. 
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Duriug tlip spring of 1893, 79 fawns were born to the herd at tb^ 
Teller Reindeer Station, and duriog the sainmer 127 deer were pm 
chased in Siberia and added to the Alaska herd. 

At the expiration of his year's service Mr. Bruce resigned, and MrJ 
W. T, Lopp, of Indiana, was appointed superintendent. 

During April, May, and Juue, 1894, 18G fawns were born to the herd,J 
of which 41 were lost by being frozen or deserted by their mothers. 
Dni'iiig the sammer I purchased in Siberia 120 head, which were added 
to the herd. 

Siberian herders were employed at the beginning of the enterprise, 
not because they were considered the best, but because they were near 
by and were the only ones that could be had at the time. It was real- 
ized from the first that if the Alaskan Eskimo were to be taught the 
breeding aud care of the reindeer, it was important that they should 
have the benefit of tlie most intelligent instrnctors and of the best 
methods that were in use. By nniversal consent it ia admitted that 
the Lapps of northern Europe, because of their superior intelligence 
({nearly all of them being able to read and write and some of them 
being acquainted with several languages), are much superior to the 
■- Samoyedes deer men of northern Europe and Asia and the barbarous 
.deer men of northeastei'n Siberia. Intelligence applied to the raising 
of reindeer, just as to any other industry, produces the best results. 

Therefore, when in 1893 it was ascertained that the herd at Port 
Clarence had safely passed its first winter (thus assuring its perma- 
bence), I at once set about securing henlers from Lapland. There being 
no public funds available to meet the expense of sending an agent to 
Korway in order to secure skilled La^ip herders, I had recourse again 
to the private benefactions of friends of the enterprise, and #1,000 was 
contributed. 

Mr. William A, Kjellmann, of Madison, Wis,, was selected as superin- 
tfendent of the Teller Reindeer Stution and sent to Lapland for herders. 
He sailed from New York City February ^1, and lauded upon his return 
May 12, 1894, having with him seven men, their wives and children, 
making sixteen souls iu all. This was the first colony of Lapps ever 
brought to the United States. They reached the Teller Reindeer Star 
tion safely on July 29, having traveled over 12,500 miles. Upon reach-a 
ing the station Mr. Kjellniann took charge, relieving Mr. W. T. Loppj 
who desired to return to the mission work at Cape Prince of Wales. 

In 1894 the Fifty-third Congress, second session, increased the rei 

deer appropriation to $7,500, and the same amount was appropriate^ 

in the siiriug of 1895, at the third session of the same Congress. 

1895. 

The accompanying report of Mr. William A. Kjellmann (Appendix Ku 
upon the conduct of the Teller Reindeer Station and reindeer herd il 
so full and satisfactory that I will not even attempt to summarize i(d 
but rather urge its careful reading. 




Loading Reindeer on Shipboard 

by courttay ciC "Our AQiQial Friends." 
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Owing to the serious illuess of his wife, and her need of the services 
of a pliysiciau, that could iiot be bad at the station, Mr. Kjellmatia 
resigned on the 20th of July and returned to the States, The same 
day Mr. Jens C. Widatead, of Wiscousin, the assistant superiutendent, 
smade saperinteudeut, and Mr. Thorvaald KjellmauD, of Norway, 
was appointed his assistant. 

Having spent five consecutive seasons in areticaiid subarctic Alaska 
and Siberia establishing and supervising schools and the introduction 
of reindeer, I felt the need of giving a season to the work in southeast 
Alaska. To accompUsh this Mr. William Hamilton, my assistant, made 
the arctic cruise this season. The itinerary for 1895 is therefore writteu 
by him and is incorporated in an appendix (Appendix A), 

The experience of the past year has demonstrated the wisdom of 
procuring Lapps for herders. Their greatei- intelligence, skill, and 
gentleness in handbngthe deer, and the introduction of their improved 
methods of treatment, have greatly xiromoted the welfare of the herd. 
In 189i, il fawns out of the 18C bom were lost under the supervision 
of the Siberian herders. This spring under the care of the Lapps but 
2 fawns were lost of ^98 bom at the three stations, and 7 of these were 
iiom the 75 born at Cape Prince of Wales, where no Lapp was present, 
thus reducing the percentage of loss among the calves the past spring 
from 22 per cent in the previous year to about 6 per cent for the pres- 
ent year. This great saving is due to the greater skill of the Lapps, 
and would alone pay the extra expense of procuring them as herders. 
It has also been found that there is a hearty agreement in the work 
between the Lapps and the Eskimo. 

Last fall a commencement was made in the distribution from the 
central herd at the Tellei- Station. In August, 1894, 119 head of deer 
were given to Mr. W. T. Lopp, in charge of the mission of the American 
Missionary Association at Cape Prince of Wales. This spring the 
herd was increased by the birth of 75 fawns (Appendix C). 

Instructions were left iu iall of 1895 to furnish similar herds to the 
Swedish Evangelical mission at the head of T^orton Sound and to the 
Episcopalians and Boman Catholics on the Yukon Biver. 

The Eskimo have been so little accustomed to assistance fl-om the 
whites that they have been somewhat skeptical concerning their being 
permitted to ultimately own the reindeer. As evidence of good faith, 
in February last a herd of 115 head was entrusted to three or four of 
the most experienced native apprentices, with an agreement that they 
were to own the natural iucrease. This spring during fawning season 
a Lapp was sent to their assistance, and they lost only 2 fawns out of 
the 79 born. 

The experience of the past four years has demonstrated the tact that 
the present system of procuring reindeei' is too slow, and will take 
many years to accomplish the purpose of the Government. To expe- 
dite matters I would respectfully suggest the propriety of placing, with 
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the consent of the Bussian Government, a purchasing station some- 
where on the Siberian coast, to remain through the year (Appendix P), 
If successful such a station ought to gather together 3,000 or 3,000 
head and have them ready for transportation during the summer, 
Another plan, and a more feasible one, will he to contract with respon- 
sible parties for the purchasing and delivering of so many head of rein- 
deer annually at certain designated points iu Alaska. This latter plan 
will relieve the office of much anxiety. 

THE POSSIBILITIES OF THE FUTTIRE. 

There are in northern and central Alaska, at a moderate estimate^ 
400,000 square miles of territory that are unadapted to agi'iculture or the 
grazing of cattle, and that region is without an adequate food suppl; 
for the Eskimo inhabitants or the white miners and others who are now 
penetrating it in search of gold or trade. But that whole region is 
supplied with a long, fibrous white moss (Oladonia rangi/erina), the 
natural food of the reindeer. This is capable of becoming food and 
clothing for men only by its transformation into reindeer meat and furs. 

The best results in the raising of reindeer, and the most complete 
statistics, are found in Norway and Sweden. Taking those eountriefti 
as a basis, we find that the northern provinces known as Lapland con- 
tain an area of 14,000 square miles, iii which are 332,5t!8 liead of rein- 
de-er. This gives an average of 23 reindeer to the square mile. 

Applying this ratio to the 400,000 square miles of arctic and sub- 
arctic Alaska (and there is no known reason in the general character 
of the country why we should not), we have as a result that Alaska 
is'capable of sustaining 9,200,000 head of reindeer, which, at the vala- 
ation of $0 each {the price in Swetlen), will be worth $83,000,000. 

In Lapland there is an average of 32 head of reindeer to each person 
among the reindeer Lapps. Applying the same avernge to Alaska, 
the 9,200,IK)0 head of reindeer will support a population of 2S7,dOO, 
living like the Lapps of Lapland, 

EFFECT UPOrr ALASKA. 

The' stocking of Alaska with reindeer means — 

First. The opening up of the vast and almost inaccessible region of 
northern and central Alaska to white settlers and civilization. 

The original purpose in 1S90 to introduce reindeer into Alaska was 
inspired by a desire to provide a new and more permanent food supply 
for the half-famishiiig Eskimo. 

Since then the discovery of large and valuable gold deposits upon 
the streams of arctic and subarctic Alaska has made the introduction of 
reindeer a necessity for the white man as well as the Eskimo. Previous 
to the discovery of gold there was nothing to attract the white settler to 
that desolate region, but with the knowledge of valuable gold deposits 
thousands will there make their homes, and towns and villages are 
already springing into existence. 
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But tliiit vast region, with its perpetual froKeii subsoil, is witliout 
agricultural reBources. Groceries, lireiiilstntfs, etc., must be prouiired 
from tlie outside. Steamers upon the Yukon can bring food to the 
months of the gold-bearing streams, biit the mines are often many miles 
, up these unnavigable streams. Already great difficulty is experienced 
I in seeming snfflereot food by dog-train transportation and the packing 
of the natives. The niiuera need reindeer transportation. 

Again, the development of the mines and the growth of settlements 
upon streams hnndreds of miles apart necessitates some method of 
speedy travel. A dog team on a long journey will make on an average 

I from 111 to 25 miles a day, and in some sections can not make the trip 
at all, because they can not carry witli tliem a sufficient supply ol food 
■for the dogs, and can procure none in the cr»uiitry through which they 
travel. To facilitate and render possible frequent and speedy com- 
munication between these isolated settlements and gi-owing centers of 
I civilization, where the ordinary roads of tbe States have no 
existence and can not be maintained except at an enormous expense, 
reindeer teams tbat require no beaten roads, and that at the close of a 
day's work can be turned loose to forage for themselves, are essential. 
The introduction of reindeer into Alaska makes possible the develop- 
ment of the mines and the'stipport of a million miners. 

Second. The opening up of a vast commercial industry. Lapland, 
with 400,000 reindeer, supplies tbe grocery stores of northern Earope 
with smokecl reindeer bams, 10 cents per pound; smoked tongues, at 
lO'centseach; dried hides, at $1.2.5 to 81.7.5 each; tannedhides, $2 to$3 
each, and 23,(KK) carcasses to the butcher shops, in iuldition to what is 
consumed by the Lapps themselves. 

Fresh reindeer meat is considered a great delicacy. Eussia exports 
it frozen, in carloads, to Germany. The Norwegian Preserving Com- 
pany use large quantities of it for canning. 

The tanned skins (soft and with a beantiful yellow color) have a ready 
sale for military pantaloons, gloves, bookliiuding, covering of chairs and 
f sofas, bed pillows, etc. 

The hair is in great demand for the filling of life-aaving apparatus 
I {buoys, etc.), as it possesses a wonderful degree of buoyancy. The 
best existing glue'is made of reindeer horns. 

On the same basis Alaska, with its capacity for 9,200,000 head of rein- 
deer, can supply the markets of America with 500,000 carcasses of veni- 
tsou annually, together with tons of delicious hams and tongues, and the 
finest of leather. 
Siu-ely the creation of an industry worth from $8:3,000,000 to $100,- 
000,000, where none now exists, is worth the attention of the American 
people. 
Third. The i>erpetuation, multiplication, and civilization of the Eski- 
mos of that region. The Eskimos are a hardy and docile race. Their 
chMdren learn readily in the schools, and there is no reason why they 
S, Doc. Ill 2 
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should not be made an iinportaat factor in the development of that laaa^| 
Thfi density of population in any aeutiou being largely dependent upon 
the quantity of the food supply, the increase of food su|)ply will natu- 
rally increase the number of hardy Eskimo. 

For the breeding of the reindeer and the instruction of the native 
people ill this industry, it is desirable that there should be a migration 
-to that <!ountry of skilled herders and their families. Tbe inviting ot 
this class of Kuropean settlers will not crowd out the native Eskimos, 
but will greatly assist them in their efforts to adjust themselves to the 
raising ol reindeer, La])p families, with their gi'eater intelligeuce, skill, 
and gentleness in handling reiudeer, aud their improved methods of 
treatment, wisely distributed among tbeEskimos, will be an object lesson 
to stimulate^encoorage, and instruct them. 

To awaken an interest iii Lapland and open the way for securing 
a larger nnmher ol Lapp herders, 1 would suggest the publication for 
distribution in Lapland of a small pamphlet in the Norwegian language 
upon the advantages of raisiug reindeer in Alaska. 

1 am in receipt of many applications for the reindeer report that can 
not he supplied, because of the limited edition now published. It is 
important that the rising public sentiment favorable to the introduction 
of domestic reiudeer into Alaska shouhl be fostered and quickened by 
the wide dissemination of the information contained in these annual 
reports. Judging from past experience, an edition of 100,000 copies 
would be quickly applied for and taken. 

REINDEER FUND, ISW-S.-i. 

Received from Congresa $T, QDO.Mh 

DiaburBementa: B^f 

Siippliee and general expeuseit of utation, Purt Clnrence $3,811.83 ^^^ 

Traile goods asod in pnicTiaaing deer 1,767.36 ^^^t 

Extra, coal used by the Bear in transporting deer 1,081.50 ^^^M 

MapHTised in report 160.00 ^^^| 

Salaries of employees ut station 683. SO ^^^H 

Totel 7,494.^^ 

Balance 5.61 

I desire to acknowledge my indebtedness to Mr, John P. Haines, 
president of the American Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, for ilIuK4r:itions of driving and loading reindeer, aud to Messrs. 
William Hamilton, Tappan Adney, ,Johu M. Justice, Francis Baruum, 
Wint«r & Pond, and to theWoinan's American Baptist Home Missionary 
Society for photographs. 

Thanking you for your deep interest and hearty cooperation in the 
work, I remain, with great respect, 
Your obedient servant, 

Sheldon Jacksoh, 
United States General Agent of Eilucation in Alaska^ 
Hon, W, T. Harris, LL. D., 

Commiesloncr of Education, Washington, I>, 0, 
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THE ITINERARY FOR 1895. 

By William IIascltox, Assiatunt Agent nf Kilnratioii. 

Bureau of Education, Alaska l>iviaioN, 

WanhitigtoH, T). €., Deeemher 31, 1895. 

Dear Sir: In accordaiice with your iiiBtructions I left Washiiigtoa 
oil April 15, arriving iit Taiioma six days later. Here I took passage 
for Sitka on tlie Pacific Coast Steamship Ooinpauy's vessel City of 
T(ypeka. The low rates to Alaska duriug the pretfeut season, the alleged 
rapid development of the gold mines in the Yukon region, and the 
unueaally hard times on the Pa<iific Coast siru greatly encouraging 
immigration to Alaska. Tbe City of Topeka was crowded fi-om stem 
to stern with all sorts and conditions of men; every berth was occu- 
pied, and at night the tables in the dining saloon were covered with 
long-rows of slumbering humanity. 

Soon after crossing the line between British Columbia and Alaska 
the steamer touched at Metlukahtla, tlie home of Mr. Duncan's colony 
of Ohristianized TimpseauM. There are about 100 neat frame houses 
in the village, a large church and schoolhouse, the boys and the girls' 
boarding home, Mr. Duncan's residence and oflice, the cannery, saw- 
mill, and the store. The church is complete with belfi'y, spire, vesti- 
bule, gallery, and pulpit carved by hand, all native handiwork. The 
salmon cannery ships about S,l)00 cases each year, and the sawmill 
supplies all the lumber needed. Sidewalkn in excellent coudition, 10 
feet wide, extend along tlie principal street of the village. A con- 
spicuous object is a platform built OD a huge cedar stump, where tbe 
native baud plays on steamer days. As the steamer arrived late in the 
evening and left at 4 o'clock the next morning, I regret that I did not 
see the school in session. 

The next place of interest at which tbe steamer stopped was Fort 
Wrangell. In the days when the Cassiar gold mines at the head of the 
BtJkine Kiver were in their glory, and when the barracks were occupied 
by Ignited States troops, a tide of motley life swept through the long 
street which extends along the water front from the fort to the chief's 
house. In 1877 the Qovernnieut withdrew its troops from all posts in 
Alaska, the mining regions of the 8tikine have been abandoned, and 
the only indication of the industry of civilization is the frequent puffs 
of steam issuing from tbe large siiwmill. 
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Mr. William A, Kelly, the local snperinteudeiit of sdiools for the I 
Sitka district, lives in this village, and tiie public ncliool for native: I 
childrcD, held in the building which once was the liospital of tlie bar'l 
racks, is in a very satisfactory condition nnder the care of Miss A, B, fl 
Kelsey. I 

On April 28 we found ourselves at tlie town of Jnneau, which nestlesl 
at the base of a towering mountain. It is the largest town in theTerri-S 
tory and has a population of about 2,000, which number is largely 4 
increased when the minors from the neigliboriug regions winter there I 
and also in the spring when newcomers tarry to purchase outfits and 1 
supplies before going into the interior. Juneau is the commercial 1 
metropolis of Alaska, and there ia considerable rivalry between it and J 
Sitka, the historic capital of the Territory; it has a court-house, jail, ] 
hotels, and lodging houses, two Government schools — one for white andl I 
the other for native children — a Presbyterian mission home and twO'A 
churclies (white and native), Rnsso-Greek church, also a Roman CatholioJ 
church, school, andhospital, opera house, bank, two weekly newspapers, V 
tire brigade, and electric light and telephone plants. 9 

Since my last visit to Juneau, in 1892, a new schoolliouse for natives fl 
has been built and the schoolbouse for white children has been thoF'l 
■oughly renovated, and both buildings compare very favorably witbM 
schoolhouses in places with the same population as Juneau anywhereifl 
in the United States. Mr. E. Keller has charge of the school tor white I 
children and Miss S. A. Saxman of the native school, I 

On the opposite side of Gastineau Channel, 3 miles from Juneau, is m 
the town of Douglas, where is located the well-known Treadwell gold M 
mine. Over $800,000 have been spent npon this plant since 1881. Its m 
stamping mill, where the gold-bearing quartz is pulverized, iwn tains 240 M 
stamps, and is tlie largest mill of its kind in the world. The gold ift J 
shipped to the mint at tian Francisco in the form of bricks worth sev^^ 
eral thonsand dollars each. Daring the year ending May 31, 1894fa 
240,000 tons of ore were treated, yielding *768,000, or $3.L'0 per toniM 
In the village are two public schools. The one for white children isS 
taught by Mr. L. A. Jones and the school for native children is nndaM 
the care of Miss F. J. Work. The majority of the children in the schoo^l 
for natives are inmates of the home maintained liere by the Kansutfl 
Yearly Meeting of Friends. ■ 

From Douglas the vessel steamed up Lynn Canal to Dyea at thtM 
Iiead of the Chilkoot lulet. This was the first time that the Topek^M 
had ever been to the head of the inlet, and she felt lier way along ver^H 
cautiously. After careful sounding we anchored at about 0.30 p. xag^ 
Around us were magnificent snowcapped mountains, and just oppositefl 
a noisy waterfall leaped headlong down the face of the cliff. The pilofcM 
said that he would use it as a landmark for anchorage in the future^jH 
Men who enter the mining regions of the Yukon from the headwatepsfl 
of the river take the trail which leaves tidewater at the head of thisV 
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inlet. We had on board 14 horses, which were to be used in eairyiiig 
supplies over the mountain pass. These animals were now brought 
up from below. As the water shoals very rapidly toward the head of 
the bay, the Topeka had anchored a couple of miles from shore, and the 
horses lia*l a long distance to swim. By this time it was dark and the 
struggles of the animals chnrned the chilly waters into displays of 
phosphorescent light, 

On May 3 we touched at Killisnoo. A public sohool was maintained 
here for a number of years. In Febrnary, 1893, the achoolhouse was 
destroyed by fire, and the Bureau of Education has not been able to 
rebuild it, owing to heavy reductions in the Congressional appropriation 
for edncntion in Alaska. Moat of the children in the village attend 
the at-hool of the HnssoOreek Chnrch. 

The Alaskan Oil and Guano Company, which is engaged in packing 
herring and manufacturing oil and iiertilizer, has its works at this place. 
Tiie annual product of their factory is 1,000 barrels of salted herring, 
about 400,00(1 gallons of herring oil, and 1,000 tons of fertilizer (com- 
posed of the refuse of the fish dried and pulverized, for which a market 
is found in Califoniia and in the Sandwich Islands, where it enriches 
the soil of the sugar plantations). In making the barrels Alaskan 
timber is used exclusively. 

On May 1 the Topeka threaded its way into the beautiful island- 
studded harbor of Sitka, the seat of government of the Territory. 
Shielded on the one side by a majestic range of snow-capped mountains, 
and on the other protected from the swell of the Pacific by numerous 
thickly wooded islands, the town lies clustered along the curving sweep 
of the beach. As we face the town, a prominent feature in the fore- 
ground is the hill upon which Baranof Castle stood before the flames 
destroyed it in 1894. Extending along the beach to the right of Castle 
Hill is the section of the town inhabiterl by the white people. Above 
the dark roofs appear the green dome and Byzantine spire of the Greek 
Church. On the extreme right, near Indian River, is the group of 
buildingff of the Presbyterian Industrial School. To the left of Castle 
Hill is the native village, consisting nf neat frame houses, some of them 
with pretentious bay windows. 

In 1890 Sitka had a population of 1,188, composed of 289 whif«s,8r>9 
natives, and 31 Chinese. It has two public schools, a school and 
orphanage maintained by the Kussian Government, and the large and 
successfirl Presbyterian Industrial School, with its boarding houses, 
hospitals, blacksmith shop, carpenter shop, shoemaking shop, paint 
shop, bakery, and steam laundiy. 

The few hours in Sitka were busily spent in inspecting the public 
schools (Miss Patton and Mrs. Knapp, teachers) and in visiting the 
schoolroom and industrial shops at the Presbyterian mission. 

On May 1 1 took passage on the mail steamer Dnra for Unalaska, 
1,250 miles west of Sitka, on one of the Aleutian Islands of the same 
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uaiue. This mail route itt iu operation from the 1st of April until the 
3lBt of October of each year. During the wluter mouths Sitka, ib the 
limit of mail communication. Threadiup her way westward amoug 
the greea islets the trim little Dora soon left the smooth, landlocked 
waters and encountered the unchecked sweep of the Pacific Ocean. 
From SitkM westward the character of the scenery changes. The 
najTow water-lanes hemmed iu by the thickly wooded ielauds of the 
Alexander Archipelago give place to the mitrammeled ocean beating 
against the ba»es of the barren clifia and mountain ranges of "conti- 
nental Alaska." 

The morning of May 3 found us in Takutat Bay. Here, near the 
base of Mount St, Elias, is a mission station of the Swedish Evangeli- 
cal Church, with the Kev. and Mrs. Albiu Johnson, Kev. K. J. Hen- 
drickson, and Miss Selma Peterson as teachers. Mrs. Jphnaou came 
trom Jaukapiug, Sweden, making a journey of 9,000 miles to join Mr. 
Johnson. Landing through the surf, we picked onr way along the 
beach to the mission buildings. In the winter of 1892-93 one of the 
large and substantial boarding lionses was burneil. The undaunted 
missionaries commenced rebuilding it, and at the time of our visit it ' 
waa nearly completed. The other building is a model of neatness, and 
there is an air of unassuming sincerity and thoroughness about the 
whole place. 

In 1880 gold was discovered in the black sand of the beaches sur- 
rounding Yakutat Bay, and from that time until 1888, when a tidal wave 
washed moat of the sand away, numerous mining camps dotted its 
shores. The black sand is accumulating once more, and prospectara 
have also returned. It is said that good coal has been found about 2 
miles inland, but as Yakutat Bay is only a slight indentation of the 
coast into which the unbroken force of the North Pacific sweeps, load- 
ing ships with coal in that bay would be an undertaking of great dif- 
ficulty. 

TheTakutatsarethenorthernmostbranchof the Thlinget race, which 
inhabits southeast Alaska. Like the rest of the Thlingets, and also the 
Aleuts, they are expert basket weavers; in some of the houses we saw 
magnificent robes made of down from the breast of the eagle. 

During the afternoon the clouds lifted, revealing the St. Elias Alps, 
and during the leraaiiiing hours of daylight we akirted the 60-miIe 
front of the Malaspiiia glacier, with the sea dashing against its ice 
cliff's. The unbroken sweep of mountain scenery from the St. Elias 
range to the Aleutian chain is unsurpassed in gh»omy grandeur. At 
the little trading post of Kayak we took on board a man who had just 
spent seven months as keejwr of a fox ranch on one of the neighboring 
islands. For that length of time he bad not seen a human face, his sole 
company being the foxes. 

On evening of May 4 we entered the land-locked harbor of Nuchek, 
or Port Etchea, at the entrance of Prince William Sound. At Snug 
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Corner Bay in tliis somiil Caiitiiiii Cook repaireil his shijiB iu 1778, and 
here m 1783 Baranott' bnilt the ships iu which he made his first oxpe- 
ditiou to Sitka. A more sheltered liarhor could hardly be imagiuud. 
In 18!)2 the Victoria sealing fleet rendezvoused at INuchek to meet their 
supply vessel, the Coquittnm. Tlie revenue-cutter Conrin, Capt. C. L. 
Hooper uomtnauding, surprised them iu the act of transferring the car- 
goes of seal skins, and the Coquitlam was seiaed and taken to fcJitka for 
a violation of the TJuited States revenue laws in transferriug cargo 
without authority. At Nuchek there is a salmon cannery and trading 
l)08t. Here the Kusso-Greek Church maintains a school with an enroll- 
ment of 37, Mr. Andrew P. Kashevaroff, teacher. 

The next morniug we steamed up the sound to the little settlement 
of Taklitat. At the very head of the sound the two branches of the 
Chugak Alps meet and their snowy sides are perfectly mirrored iu 
the glassy waters. In this out-of the-way nook the Alaska Commer- 
ctal Company has a trading poet. The trader :ind almost the entire 
population of the village were suffering from hi grippe. The mail 
steamer carries a supjtly of medicines, atul an exceedingly formidable 
quantity of "grip mixture" was left with the trader. 

Our next port was St. Paul (Kadiak), on the northeast shore of 
Kadiak Island. The harbor of St. Paul is encircled by undulating 
hills aiid the village nestles among gentle slopes of grass and mosa. 
The climate of this region is mild; cattle are raised and small gardens 
are numerous. In ISTl a delegation from the Scandinavian residents 
of Wisconsin made an expedition to this region to determine whether 
it would be advantageous for their people to seek homes on this island. 
From their rejiort the following sentences are taken: 

Potatoes grow and do well, although the uatlres have not the slightest idea of 
how they ahimld he oullivated, which goes to show that tliey would thrive txeel- 
lently it' properly eared for. To judge from the soil and climate, there is uo reason 
wby everytbiog thut succeadB in Scotland slioold not succeed at Kadiak. Puuture 
land is ao escellent oil the island, and the bay harvest so ahiindant, thiit our coiiu- 
trymen would huro, just as in Iceland, uiaku sheep breeding and cattle rinsing their 
chief methoil of livelihood. TLe quality of the gta.i8 is such thut the milk, tho beef, 
and miitlon must lie excellent; audwehadalBoaiiopportnnity to try t!ie«eat Kadibk, 

On Kadiak Island the dense dark forests dwindle in scattered groves, 
and from this i)oint westward even these disappear. The sides of the 
Aleutian Mountains are entirely void of trees. In the summer months, 
after the snow has disappeared, the shrubs, the grasses, and mosses 
which cover them ai'e kept intensely green by the almost perpetual fogs 
and showers. The dugout disappears with the forests, and its pliice is 
taken by the bidarka, a narrow <.'anoe of sea. lion or walms hide tightly 
stretched over frames of driftwood. It has two, sometimes three circu- 
lar haUihes, just large enough to admit a man'.s body. The batches are 
usually furnished with an apron which is fastened around the waist so 
that the bidarka becomes perfectly water-tight. These "Cossacks of 
the seas," as Liitke called them, buoyantly ride the rau.?,\iRs& '^I'tissw^ 
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Captain Billinga wrote of tbeiii, "If perfect symmetrj', smoothness, and 
proportion constitute beauty, tbey ai-e beautiful T)eyon(l anytbiug that 
I everbelield." 

At Katliak in 1784 the ttuasian Grejrory Sbelikoff formed a, settle- 
ment and coimnenced the subjugation of the people. The first school 
in Alaska was organized at this place, and here the first chnrch building 
was erected. For a long time it was the Russian capital of Alaska. 
Kadiak is the headquarters of the Alaska Commercial Company for the 
district comprising Cook's Inlet and Prince William Sound, and furs to 
the value of $300,000 are shipped yearly. Hero the Bureau of Educa- 
tion has an excellent public school, Mr. C. C. Solter teacher, I attended 
sessions of the school, and have no hesitation in saying that the children 
are just as far advanced as children of the same age in any village 
school in the country. I had a satisfactory interview with tlie members 
of the local school committee, who here, as elsewhere in the Territory, 
aid the Bureau of Education with suggestions, and several improve- 
ments to the school property were authorized. The priest of the Russo- 
Greek Church, under whose spiritual care are most of the children, was 
present. 

Jfear Kadiak Island is Wood Island. Here the Baptist Woman's 
Home Mission Society has begun a noble work for the rescuiugof the 
waifs and destitute children of that region by maintaining a home. 
The condition of some of the poorer native childreii was thus described 
by Mr. W, E. Roscoe, in charge of the home, formerly teacher at 
Kadiak : 

Iti every Hettlemeat lliroiigh tbis part of the comitrf may 1)e found poor, defenae- 
le*s children cliitlieil only in rags, with ao oue to provide snitalile fooi! or clothing, 
and living entirely upon siiah charity »ti niay lie foiinA among a. heathen people. 
There are m.iny deatitnte obililren, mnde bo by the dininkennesK anil the vagabond 
cbaracter of tbeir ^inrants. In the Aleat aettlement of Afognak, tbe nativoB have 
sold the lieddiug from their liuta to oLtnin. tbe vile stuff. The winter ia upon (hem, 
andnntil recently they have lieen ao demoralizort with liqnnr thiit they hail not laid 
ill the nsual winter's iiupply of dried lieh — their main anbsistence. Kow, the fnturo 
of tbia raca is that tbey will periah from off tlie face of the globe nnlesa they are 
Cbristiuuixed, and that soon. It is a I'nct that tbe children do nut generally iibov 
this terrible craving for strong drink, The pupils of my school are ashnined of their 
parents' ilrinking. It ia only right anil Jnat that unr Goverument take orphan oIiil~ 
dn.>n and inebriateH* children anil put them in a good industrial school under religions 
teachers, who. in addition to moral and iuletlectual training, will teach them the 
enltivation of the soil, the rearing of cattle, sheep, hogs, and poultry, the elements 
of some of the mechanical arts, and the girls tbe arts of sewing and of cooking. 

In the hospital on Wood Island were seven men who had been saved 
from the wreck of the schooner White, which was driven ashore at the 
south end of Kadiak Island in a severe storm on April 13. Eleven of 
the crew Itad perished in the icy waters and several of the .survivors 
had been so terribly frostbitten that they would be maimed for life. 

Kadiak Island is separated from the mainland by the wide Shelikoff 
I Strait. According to the native legend this was once a narrow chan- 
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nel. A hnge otter attempted to Rwim triroiigli and was canglit fast; in 
his strnggles he widened the etrait and pushed the island out to its 
present position. 

On the afternoon of May a we lay-to off the village of Karhik. Tliere 
is no harbor here; vessels anchor in the open roatlstead and landings 
are made in boats. The hreeze had freshened, a high sea was rnnning, 
and it was too rough for ns to land. A (Inverninent school was main- 
tained here for a few years, bnta reduction of the Congressional apjiro- 
priation for edm-ation in Alaska rendered necessary a curtailing of 
expensea and the school was closed in 1892. A teacher has been 
appointed who will reopen it in the fall of 1895, 

The Karhik Eiver, IG miles long and about 6 feet deep, is one of the 
most remarkable salmon streams in the world. Beside its shallow 
waters are located several large canneries where, according to the 
census report of 1890, about 300,000 cases of salmon were packed. 
The employees nutnber over 3,000, and in the summer months the 
Chinese. Italians, Greeks, Portuguese, and AmeriL-ans eoustitute one 
of the most heterogeneous communities under the American flag. The 
United States commisaioner at Tnalaaka, 700 miles away, is the nearest 
representative of the authority of the I'nited States. On May i), as 
the gale had increased, the captain very considerately ran into a small 
bay near Cape Providence and remained there until tlie gale liad spent 
its foree. 

Unga was reached at 4a. m. on the 11th. Here I had an opportunity 
of going ashore and meeting the teacher, Mr. McKinney, and of inapeet- 
ing the school buildings. Near the village of Unga is the mining 
property of the Apollo Consolidated Mining Company. By skillful 
management and wise expenditure of money the mine is being operated 
with large profit. Two thousand five hundred feet of tunnels have 
been completed; waterworks, steam compressor, offices, and dwelling 
honses iiave been bnilt. The forty-stamp mill is producing monthly 
iS:iy,00l) worth of gold. 

Just south of the Shnmagin Islands, upon which Unga is located, are 
immense cod banks whose value is Juat beginning to be appreciated. 
They were first reported by Professor Davidson in 1807. Since that 
time the United States Fish Comndssion steamer Albatross has done a 
great deal of sounding and mapping of the banks. The value of the 
Shumagin catch of cod in 1890 was $500,000. As the fur seal decrease 
it ia asserted that the cod-fishing industry will greatly increase, as it is 
said that one seal will in a season consume cod equal in value to the 
price of a raw seal skin. 

At 9 a. ni. we were iinder way, and at 10,30 came to anchor at Sand 
Point. Under the wharf and forming its foundation is the wreck of the 
John Haneoci. She was built at the Charlest4iwn Navy-Yard in 1842, 
and was in Commodore Perry's Japan expedition in 1853-54. Shortly 
afterwards she was condemued and sold into the merchant service. 
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Hei' iim<!hiiiery was taken out and she was converted into a three- 
masted schooner. While in the merchant service aa a lumber vessel 
she wae absiiidoned at sea off the cnast of Oregon. Being recovered 
ami brought into port, she was bought by Messrs. Lynde & Hough 
San Francisco, who used her in their codfish trade. On March 7, 1893, 
a heavy south wester dashed her njion the rocks at Band Point, her final 
resting iilate. SandPoiut consists of a few houses belonging to Messrs. 
Lynde & Hough, u hotel, and United States tustoin-bouse. Going 
ashore I made the acquaintance of Mr. J. H. Bugbee, the agent, and 
with him selected a sight for a sehoolhousc. 

On the morning of May 12, feeling onr way along, the fog horn sound- 
ing, we turned north in the mists of Bering Sea through Unimak Pass, 
in the Aleutian chain, whose seventy islands stretch fur a thousand 
miles like gigaiitic stepjiing st^tnea toward Siberia. Attou, the west- 
ernmost limit of the land possessions of the United States, is beyond 
the one hundred and eightieth meridian and within the Eastern Hem- 
isphere. Soon the fog lifted and we steamed through waters as smooth 
as a mill pond. Bold headlands, towering jiinnacles of rock, mountain 
slopes carpeted with mosses whose intense green was heightened by 
great iiatches of snow here and there; volcanoes draped with cloud 
and plumed with smoke delighted the eye as we glided along. In a few 
hours we swept past Priest's Bock, an outlying pinnacle which bears a 
resemblance to a priest of the Greek Ghnrch in his robes, and entei-ed 
Unalastea Bay. Twelve miles up the bay is the village of Unalaska or 
Hiulink (the cui-ving beach), the commercial center of western Alaska. 
It is the port of entry for Bering Sea. A deputy collector of customs, 
deputy marshal, and a United States commissioner reside here. At 
Unalaska are the headquarters of the Alaska Commercial Company 
iOr the western and arctic regions of the Territory. At the neighboring 
village of Dutch Harbor aue the offices of the North American Commer- 
cial Company, also controlling trading p{)st8 scattered over thousands 
of miles of territory. During the snmmer months Unalaska is the ren- 
dezvous for all the shipping in that part of the world. The ships of 
the arctic whaling fleet call here for coal, water, supplies, and mail, 
and to leave news of the movements of the arctic ice and the catch of 
whales, and receive tidings of the great world to the south. Since 1891 
it has been the headquarters of the United States aud British fieets 
engaged in the Bering Sea patrol. 

In the vast territory tributary to Unalaska are numerous waifs, many 
of them the children of white men. Here at Unalaska the Methodist 
Woman's Home Mission Society in 1889 entered upon the noble work 
of taking these poor children out of their squalor aud mental darkness, 
and by surrounding them with tiie influences of a Christian home to 
lift them inte a higher ci\ilization. From a beginning with two orphan 
waifs from the island of Attou, 1,(H)0 miles west of Unalaska, the borne 
family had increased in June, 1895, to about thirty, and the transfer- 
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matiou that careful, coDscieiitioiis trainiug liad wrought in the ctaildreu 
wa.8 iiiaivelous. While waitiug to join the Uuited Staten reveune-cut- 
ter Bear iu its ivrctic cruise E became intimately acquainted with the 
work being done in the home under the supervisiou of Mr. and Mrs. 
Tuck, and 1 have no hesitation in saying that a neater, more intelligent, 
well-behaved set of children it would be htird to tind anywhere in the 
country. In the Bchoolroom, which I viaited repeatedly, I found that 
good progress had been made in the acquisition of the English language. 
Those cliiUlren who bail been in the home for three years or more not 
only read, wrote, and spoku, but also seemed to do their thinking in 
i'jngli»b. From its commencement iu 18S9 until the past summer the 
home has been maintained in a small one and one-half story rented 
cottage. During the summer a commodious boarding hou&e was erected. 

The Aleutian Islands are so remote, so little is generally known of 
them, to the visitor they have such an air of primLval solitude that one 
finds it dilflcult to realize that they have been the theater of stirring 
events and have a history extending back one hnndretl and fifty years. 
No notice of this region would be complete without at least a glance at 
this history. I quote the following reaum6 from Dr. Sheldon Jackson'B 
report for 1890: 

The diaoovury of tbeaa lalanda by Europeans ia due to the nnboiiniied anihhioD of 
Peter tlie Great, it Ruaaia, who, hnving founded a Huaaiau Empire in Europe aud 
Asia, would a,l80 foiiort one in America. The westera coast of America Imd been 
explored na far na Cape Mendocino, Califomia, but from ('alifucuia uorth it waa 
a vast, nnkoown rogiou — -"T^e great northern mystery, witli its Aninn strait and 
ail ver mountain a and divers other fab ulona tales.*' To solve these mysteriea. to deter- 
mine whether Aula had land communication with Americi), to learn whtit landa aud 
people were beyond his possesaiona on the eastern coast of Siberia, Peter the Great, 
in 1724, ordered two expeditions of exploration and placed them both under tile com- 
mand of Vitns Bering, a, Dane in the Rusaiau aervice. The osiwidition sSt out over- 
land throu)(b Siberia ou January 28, 1725, under Lieutenant CliitlkofT. Three daja 
later the Emperor died, but the expeditions were energetically iiuahed by bix widow 
and daughter. The firat eipeditiou, from 1735 tu 1730, explored Itering Strait, and 
settled tlie qneation of separation between Asia and America. 

The second expedition was titted out by the Empress Catherine, and consisted uf 
two vessels, the St. Paul, commanded by Bering himself, and the SI. I'ettr, in charge 
of Alexei Ilich Chirikoff, seeond iu command. The oxpeditiuii wait accompanied by 
several Bcientiatfl and sailed from Avntoba Ray, Kamtsehatka. on June 4, 1741. Tbia 
ill-fated expedition discovered the mainland of Alaska and the Aleutian lalanda. 
But the remnant that brought back the news of the discovery of northwestern 
America also brought with them the beautiful furs of the sea otter, and wide-awake 
merchants were nut slow to aee their opportunity. Aa the ailventurans hunt for 
the little salilo Uiid led the hardy Cossack and exteuded Russian dominion from the 
Ural Mountains across Asia to Kamtscbatka and Bering Sea, so now the hunt for the 
sea utter was to extend Russian settlement 2,000 wileH along the coast of America. 
A few months after the return of Bering's expedition iu the spring of 1743, Euiilian 
BatBof formed u partnership with a wealthy Moscow merchant, built a small veaael 
Domed the Kiipiloii, and commenced the fur trade of tbe newly diaoovered ialande. 
On hi« aecond trip iu 1745 he collected 1,G00 sea otters, 2,000 fur eealHf and 2,000 blue 
Arctic foxes. This waa tbe commencement outhe part of the merchants of Siberia of 
a mad race alter tbe fnra of Alaska — a race ao mad that they could not watt the 
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Beouring of pcopur iti»teT[ald for tbe bulldiiig of sata vesBitlH aud the [>ruDiiring of 
trained seanien. lloBta were hastily toiisttuctert of pluuki fusteiied totfetbei- with 
rawhide or seal-Bkiu thougs, lu tbeau unsaa worthy boats, without obarts orcompassi 
they liolilly vmitured to ava, ami the lialf of them found a watery grave. Tliiiee who 
did return in aufety with a fair I'ltrgo retulved from 2,U00 to 3,000 rubles uauli as 
their shni'e iif the profit. 

On the 26th of Sept«iiiher, 1745, for the lirst timethodiaehargaof fireanuH was heard 
on the Aleiitiun lalauds. A native was shot ua tbe ialand of Agoto by a party of Has- 
aians under Chuprof. Then commenceil a reign of Inst, robbery, andhloodshed, which 
lasted for fifry years. One Fooilor Solovief is reported to havo alone killed 3,000 
Aleiita. ^'enia^tltullf, who was the lending Oreeic prieat and iirst bishop of Alaska, 
dectarea that during that dreadful period Aleiita wore used na targets for liussian 
practice iu tiring. lu VIM Captnin Sulovief formed a Bettlemeut. His stay on the 
island waH narked by such bloody atrocities that the few who survived were com- 
pletely subjugated. His name haa come throngh a hundred years oC local tradition 
as the synonym of cruelty. Among other things it is said that he experimented upon 
the penetrative power of his buOets by binding twelve Alente in a row and then 
Bring through, them at short rauge. Tbo bullet stopped at the ninth man In 1770, 
whou the American colonisbi were preparing thembeivea for the struggle lur inde- 
pendence, the struggle of the Aleuta wns ending. They had given their lives in vam. 
The few who were left could no longer maintain tlio uueiiual conflict and were 
reduced to practical slavery. 

Dtiriug the fir.st week of Jime the fleet of vessels which waa to patrol 
Bering Sea reudezvotised at Unuliiska. Officers and sailors gave lift! 
to the hitherto deserted street, daiuty reveuiie catttira and a trimly 
built British gunboat rode at anchor iu the harbor; aauey little 
steam launches and natty, white hoats darted about; bugle calls floated 
ont over the tranquil waters, now and then jets of flame and columns 
of smoke would shoot from the side of some vessel at target practice 
and a spurt of dust ou the mouutaiu side show where the shot had 
struck. AH was life anil action, where there had been silence and stag- 
nation. There were calls upon the officers of the various ships, photo- 
graphic excursions, climbing of mountains whose ravines still held the 
winter snows, balls, and even a wedding at high noon in which the coii- 
tractiug parties were Miss Short, who had been the public-school 
teacher at Uualaska during the past year, and Mr. Hastings, one of 
the agents of the Alaska Commercial Company. 

On the 10th of June the United States revenue cutter Bear 
steamed into the harbor. On this famous vessel I was to spend the 
summer among the ships of the Arctic whaling fleet, to cruise in 
uncharted seas whose waters are disturbed only by the skin canoes of 
the natives and by huge ice floes, to visit the school teachers and ints- 
siouaries exiled ou the shores of the frozen oceau, aud see the ntider- 
ground dwellers iu the Land of tlie Midnight Sun and the long Arctic 
night. 

The annual cruise of the Bear is uuique in its multifarious duties and 
its jiracticai usefulness. In northern Beriug Sea and in the Arctic 
Ocean, and along vast stretches of coast unknown to civilization, the 
flag of the Bear is the only evidence of the authority of the United 
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States ever scon. Leaving San Francisco in spring, during the early 
part of the ernise alie patrols the North Pacific, enforcing the regula- 
tious with regard to seaiiDg, also preventing smuggling and exercising 
a salutary iufliieuce generally iilong the southern shore of tLe mainlR'nd 
of Alaska and the Aleutian Islands, Later in the season when the ice 
retreats before the Bumnier lieat, she turns northward into Bering Sea 
and the Arctic Ocean. In theae waters, in addition to performing the 
ordinary duties of a revenue cutter, protecting the interests of the cus- 
toina and preventing smuggling, she furnishes relief to the ships of the 
arctii'. whaling fleet and all other vessels in timet^ of peril and disaster. 
During the past fifteen years she has rescued and taken from the bleak 
and sterile coast of western and arctic Alaska more than a thousand 
shipwrecked mariners and destitute miners. She collects nil possible 
geographical, ethnological, and scientiflc information; sin* aflbrds pro- 
tection when needed to thousands of half-civilized natives, whalers, 
traders, teachers, and missionaries, and to anyone in distress; to her 
captain, as the sole representative of the authority of the United States, 
are leferred ti'oubles between whaling captains and their crews, and his 
advice is sought on all subjects; her surgeon furnishes the only med- 
ical attendance which white men and natives along thousands of miles 
of coast ever receive; most of the mission houses and school buildings 
in the Arctic were erected with the aid of her carpenter; during the 
past five years her usefulness has been still further iTicreased by coop- 
erating with the Bureau of Education in procuring and transporting 
reindeer from Siberia into Alaska. Since 1884 her commanding officer 
has been Capt. Michael A. Healy, iiud the ability, zeal, and faithfulness 
with which he has discharged his multifarious duties has rendoreil his 
name famous throughout the land. 

During the entire cruise I was fortunate in having as my shipmates 
in the captain's cabin Dr. Benjamia Sliar]>, secretary of the Academy 
of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, and his friend, Mr. John M. 
Justice, also of Philadelphia. 

Leaving the wharf at Dutch Harbor, L'nalaslia, on June ^4, the Bear 
headed for the sea! islands, St. Paul and St. George, lying 250 miles to 
the north. 

In 1786, when the supply of furs upon the Aleutian Islands began to 
decrease, ettbrts were made to discover the snmmer retreat of the seal. 
For years it had been noticed that they went north in the spring and 
i-eturned in the fall with their young, but so well had nature hidden 
these islands that the Russian Oerassim Gavrilovich Pribilof cruised 
around them for three weeks in his vessel St. George without discover- 
ing them. At last the fog lifted and their green shores and rocks 
covered with seal were sighted. Soon the islands becamt- the "bauk" 
which 8up]>lied Baranof with funds to carry on his government m 
Alaska. If he needed supplies for his colonies, all he had to do was to 
kill seal and pay in seal skins. In order that the seal might not be 
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estermiiiatfld, in ISOit tlie HuBsiaii tioveriiiiieiit prohibited their kill- 
ing lor a period of five years, and the rtmkeries resainpd their iiainbers. 
f For a few years alter the traiiafer of Alaska to the United States indis- 
CI iniioate slaughter of the seals was carried on by seven differeut lirms. 
lu 1869 the i^laDds were declared a Govumnieiit reservation, and a 
company of soldiers 8tatioiie<l on them. In 187U the seal fisheries 
were leased for twenty years to the Alaska Commercial Company, of 
Sau Francisco, at an annuEil rental of $Su,()00 and a tax of $2.62j on 
each skin In 1890, at the expiration of their lease, the Alaska Com- 
mercial Company had paid into tlie Treasnry of the United States 
45,956,565,67. Since 1890 the lease of these fisheries has been held by 
the North American Commercial Company, also of San l-'rancisco, at an 
annual rental of $10(1,000 and a tax of $9,63 ou each seal. Pelagic 
sealing and rookeryraiding have so diminished the nnnibers of the seals 
that 20,000 skins isnow the average number killed by the company each 



On June 'iri we sighted the fog-wresithed cliffs of St. George, but a 
heavy sea was running, the fog became thicker as we approached the 
island, and it was not considered safe to attempt to make a landing. 
The same evening we were in the vicinity of St. Pan!, but by this time 
the fog had become oven more dense, and the visit to these famous 
islands had to be deferred until our rctuin in the fall. Accordingly, the 
Bear shaped her course for St. Lawrence Islaud, the largest body of 
land in Bering Sea. 

In the bright, clear sunshine of June 26, over seas as smooth as 
glass, we glided i}ast barren St. Matthew's Island, a famous home of 
bears, with its massive Cape Upright and towering Pinnacle Kock. On 
June '2S the anchor was dropped off the north side of the village on 
St. Lawrence Island. A high sea was running, and a long line of 
angry white breakers dashing upon the icy beach formed a barrier to 
the crowds of natives whom wo could see walking along the shore 
waiting for a chance to launch their canoes and come to the ship. 
Among them we could distinguish Mr. and Mrs. Gambell, the teachers 
who have just completed their first year among these haLf-ciyllized 
people, the only white persons on the island, with no communication 
with the outside woild for eight or nine months of the year. Soon 
huge cakes of ice came drifting down toward us; the anchor was 
weighed and the vessel steamed over to a more sheltered position on the 
south side of the sand spit upon whicti the village is butlt. As soon as 
the anchor was dropped, a UotiUa of ooniiaks was alongside, and the St. 
Lawrence Islanders flocked on board, stalwart fellows with dark, tat- 
tooed facesaiid tonsured heads, like so many very duty bnt exceedingly 
good-natured monks, with massive shoulders developed by almost con- 
staut use of the paddle, dressed iu suits of reindeer fnir or hair seaL 
Some of them wore summer suits of drilling and the ])Oorer ones had 
shirts constructed of fiour bags with the inscription "Frauklin Mills 
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I Flour" very mutili in evidence. Sooa tlio dects were swarming with 
theTii, and tUere was liartering of fox skins, ivory, aud curios for powder, 
lead, Hour, tobacco, drilling, m:itcbes, and other useful articles. 
The Alaskan Eskimo and tbe Siberian seem to care nothing for 
articles 80 frivolous as beads aud looking-glasses; their struggle for life 
in their barren, sterile environment has rendered them intensely prac- 
tical in their desires. Mr. and Mrs, Gambell came into the cabin and 
spent a few hours receiving aud giving the news of a year. Although 
exiled from civilization, the first teachers among akitherto primitive 
people, they have been hapjiy and contented, and are in the best of 
health and spirits. The school has an enrollment of 52. In the after- 
noon several of ua descended iuto one of the larger canoes, and were 
paddled ashore by a chattering, gesticulating crow<1. Landing through 

I the surf on an icy beach from an unsteady oomiak whose bottom gives 
when you tread ou it is distinctly an achicvemeut. When we entered 
the foaming surf several of the most stalwart men leaped into the 
boiling waters, seized the thwarts of the oomiak, and, with loud shouts, 
dragged it beyond the reach of the breakers. The excited gesticulations 
of these islanders in fur, their loud cries, the seethiiig waters churning 
tlie ice and gravel of the beach formed a scene of animation never 
to be forgotten. Snatching up camera cases and tripods, clambering 
over natives, seats, and paddles that seemed to be everywhere, we 
passengers scrambled our way to the prow aiul made wil<l leaps for 
terra flrma. Over hea|)s of guavel with ice beneath it we made our 
■way to the schoolhouse and cosy home of the Gambells. Then, escorted 
by a throng of bright- looking natives and equally numerous dogs, we 
sti'olled through the village, taking several photographs. The village 
contains 32 houses or tents of deerskin and has a population of 332. 

§At 8,40 next morning we weighed anchor and headed for Indian Point, 
Siberia, about 40 miles distant. In a few hours land was sighted on 
the starboard bow — sharply defined peaks projecting above the low- 
lyiug mists, and as we drew nearer, the clustering deerskin tents that 
form the Tuchtchee village of Indian Point came into view. As usual, 
almost the entire population came on board. Prominent among tliem 
was Koharri, the most influential native in that region. He has a 
little frame house, filled from floor to ceiling with tobacco, flour, and 
looking-glasses, which he has obtained from the whalers, and from 
which he supplies the country for miles around. This man has been 
known to have as much as 875,000 worth of whalebone in his store- 
house at one time. He does a bnsiness of probably $100,000 a year 
and yet not a single bank note or bank check is used, nor are any books 
kept. All transactions are by barter — furs and whalebone being 
exchanged for tobacco, flour, and whisky. This wholesale merchant of 
the North Siberian coast can neither read nor write, nor can anyone 
associated with him. Although so wealthy, he lives in an ordinary 
tent aud sleeps on the ground ou a pile of deerskins. At this place 
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two Cossack otticers were fouiid takiiig the ceusns of the village. This 
was the first visit oi' Bussiaii ofQciala to thiit section of tlie Siberian 
uoast ill many years, and the natives brought the Itussian coins they 
hail received from them over to the ship to sell as curios. Here, as 
elsewhere on the trip, the ship's surgeon went ashore to treat the sick. 

Tnniing northward and coasting along the desolate, forbidding shore 
the vessel anchored July 1 off South Head, St. Lawrence Bay. Here 
Peter and Kimok, the leading men of that section, came on board, 
and in the pilot house a cousnltation was hel<l as to the number of deer 
they were willing to sell this season. Forty deer were promised. The 
herd, however, was on the opposite aide of tlie bay and could not be 
reached until the ice should go out a month later. Peter and Kimok 
were kept on board to serve as agents and interpreters in the reindeer 
trade during the season. 

Kings' Island was sighted at 2 a. m. on July 2. It is a mass of basalt, 
about a mile in length, rising about 1,000 feet above the sea. Upon it 
is one of the most remarkable settlements in Alaska. The rocks rise 
perpendicularly from the ocean except on the south side, where a 
ravine rising at an angle of 45 degrees scars the cliff; on the side of tlie 
ravine is the village of about forty huts, partly excavated in the side 
of the hill and partly built up with stone walls. Across the top of 
these walls are large poles of driftwood, on which hides and grass are 
placed to form a roof. These are tbeir winter residences. In making 
their summer homes they use the roof of the underground house as the 
floor and over it build a tent of walrus hide stretched over a wooden 
frame. These summer houses are guyed to the rocka with rawhide to 
prevent them from being blown off into the sea. On the opposite side 
of the ravine is a cave, into the mouth of which the sea dashes, and at 
the back of the cave is a bank of perpetual snow. On the side of the 
mountain above is a perpendicular shaft from 80 to 108 feet deep lead- 
ing down to the snow in the cave, which is used as the village atore- 
honae. Walrus and seal meat are dropped down the shaft and stored 
in the snow, were it keeps indefinitely. The women gain eutrance into 
their cellar by letting themselves down hand over hand along a rawhide 
rope. 

Leaving this hermit colony astern, the Bear headed for Point Spencer, 
at the entrance to Port Clarence, on whose shores the reindeer station 
is located. As we neared land, huge tioes of drift ice were encoun- 
tered; the officer of the deck went to the "crow's nest," and at alow 
speed the captain ai>d the first ofiflcer carefully guided the vessel on 
her course. When the larger pieces of ice were struck, she wotUd quiver 
for an instant from stem to stern like a thing of life. On rounding 
Point Spencer, the whaling fleet was seen riding at anchor with flags 
flying in honor of the arrival of the Government vessel. As the Bear 
neared each ship, flags were dipped and steam whistles pierced the 
quiet air. After croiaingiu deserted, ice-covered wat«rs, the only craft 
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« skin uaiiue liere aud tbero, it wus an iui^iiiring sight in tUis far off, 
uniuLabited bay, almost withiu tlie Arctic Circle. The whaliug fleet 
UBiially leaves Saa Fraucisco in Jaiinary, and it in their ciietom to 
gather at this point about the Ist of July before entering the Arctic 
Ocean to meet the steamer sent from San FraDcisco with a fresh supply 
of provisioua and coal. Soon after aiiehoriug, the captains of the 
whalers began arriving, in order to get their mail ; for among other good 
ofHces the Bear brings up the annual mail for the whalers, traders, 
teachers, and others in the Arctic regions of the United States. Great 
bundles of letters and papers were piled ou the captain's table, which 
were carefully scanned, each man pickiug out those that belonged to 
himself or his crew. Among the visitors were Mr. Kjellinanii and Mr. 
Brevig, from the reindeer station 10 miles away, who brought the uews 
of the sucuessliil wintering of the herds. I spent July 3 inspecting 
Hhe station. As the affairs of the station are treated in detail elsewhere 
SB this report, I shall not dwell on them. 

On the morning of the Fourth of July all vessels dressed ship in honor 
tf the day. A baseball game on shore, a salute of twenty -one guns at 
noon, and a dinner on the Bear to the whaling captains comprised the 
^blic celebration of the day. 

At 2 a. m. July 5 we were under way and turned southward toward 
3t. Michael. Norton Sound, tltrough which we cruised, is tinged with 
Sie flood of fresh water which the Yukon empties into the sea BO miles 
touth of St. Michael, and on its surface float masses of driftwood brought 
|U>wn from the interior. As we approached the settlement we met the 
laska Commercial Company's steamer Bertha coming out to search for 
a overdue brig, which was bringing supplies for the company's post at 
'i. Michael and also tor its stations farther up the river. At 2.30 the 
^ear anchored in the stream about '^ miles from shore, being unable to 
^proach nearer on account of the shoals. 

St. Michael is located on the first good site for a trading post north 
)£ the delta of the Yukon, and is the outlet of the Yukon trade, and 
lilso the base of supplies for the country bordering on the river and its 
Qany gold-bearing tributaries. The village consists of the ofBces and 
rehouses of the Alaska Commercial Company, the houses of their 
iffhite employees, and » small native settlement. The trading post was 
Established by the Russians in 1835. A blockhouse and several of the 
6riginal buildings are still standing. During our visit the population 
was considerably augmented by the presence of a party of missionaries 
who were waiting here tor the arrival of the small, light-draft, stern- 
wheel steamer which would convey them to their destinations up the 
river. It is said that oiie of the missionaries who is stationed 2,(H)0 
miles, more or less, uj) the river, when he saw his freight bill of J1125 
per ton for transportation from St. Michael to his station, added a very 
earnest petition in his prayer that freight might be reduced. At St. 
Michael I had the pleasure of renewing my acquaintance with the Eev. 
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and Mis. J. L. Prevost, of the Episuopal iiiission of St, James, -Mid of 
meeting Fathers Judge, Post, and O'Hare, of tlie Gatlioiie missions. 

Ou July 8 we again headed for Siberia, where it was expected that 
by this time the ice would have left the coast in the vicinity of St. 
Lawrence Bay. On oar way we visited Sledge Island. The village is 
a cluster of hillocks, each with a square hole in the top, thiough which 
one descends into a chamber from 20 to 25 leet square and about 8 feet 
dee|». At the corners and along the sides posts of driftwood had been 
placed. Other timbers across the top formed the roof. Against the 
sides dirt and sod were ])iled, making it proof against the intense cold, 
and also very successfully imprisoning the powerful odors of the seal 
and walrus meat that lay about in huge chunks. Light is admitted 
thiough the translucent bladder of a seal or wabnis tightly stretched 
over a bole iu the ceiling. Several of the houses were connected by 
underground tunnels. Excepting a few old women, the village was 
deserted, almost the entire population being sight-seeing on the Bear. 

At East Oape, Siberia, on July 9, four or five influential natives were 
taken ou board to aid in procuiing reindeer. Learning that there was 
a large herd about 50 miles to the north, the vessel entered the Arctic 
Ocean. Early in the morning of July 11 the Bear, iiicking and forcing 
her way through the ice, reached the village of Utan, and there ou the 
beach was the herd of deer. As soon as the anchor was lowered a 
boat was manned and steered carefully among the floes to shore. In 
order that the deer might be more easily kept together, they had been 
driven down to the beach, which was covered with ice and snow. On 
the bank above, however, the snow had disappeared and the ground 
was carpeted with moss and flowers — great patches of forget-me-nots 
and yellow poppies. Here, as elsewhere on the coast of arctic Alaska 
and Siberia, the i)rofu8ion of wild flowers is surprising. 

The herd numbered about 500, and seemed to be owned by about half 
a dozen men, each man's deer bearing his mark. The deer men are 
very expert in the use of the lasso, and had no difficulty in throwing 
the noose around the particular deer to be sold. As each one was 
caught it was brought down to the boat, its front and hind legs hob- 
bled, and it was stowed in the bottom of the boat. When a load of 
about a dozen had been secured they were rowed over to the Bear and 
placed in stalls. Sixteen deer were secured at this place. Continuing 
the trip up the coast, the Bear tied up to a huge ice lioe, near Oape 
Serdze, Siberia, and the interpreters were sent inland to bring more 
deer to the coast. While waiting we spent the time in taking photo- 
graphs, exploring the neighboring coast, and visiting the native village. 
There were also some very successful ducking expeditions. The ice 
closiug iu, the Bear was compelled to move a few miles farther south, 
anchoring off Chacoran, where 22 deer were secured. In that latitude 
at that time of the year there was hardly any night, and on this occa- 
sion work commenced at 2 a, m,, and it was 12.30 (midnight) before the 
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last deer man was paid off in barter goods. Anchor was weighed as soon 
as the oomiaks were clear of the ship, and the vessel once more got under 
way for Port Clarence. While we were crossing Bering Straits a heavy 
gale came up and several deer were badly injured by the rolling and 
pitching of the vessel. We did not reach Point Spencer until the 17th, 
and as the gale wrs still violent we anchored in the lee of the cape until 
it subsided. 

About noon of the 20th the Bear steamed over to the reindeer station 
and lauded the deer. The brig W. H. Meyer, with the annual supplies 
for several stations and schools on board, was fouTid wrecked on the 
beach in front of the station, having gone ashore dnring the gale on the 
night of the 17th, The supplies for the station had fortunately all been 
landed, but those for the schools at Cape Prince of Wales and Point 
Barrow were lost. Mr. and Mrs. Hauna. who were to relieve Mr. and 
Mrs, Lopp at Cape Prince of Wales, had been passengers on the Meyer, 
and unfortunately their supplies had been so damaged as to be useless. 
They were heartily welcomed and cared for at the station. 

On July 22 the Bear weighed anchor and headed for Siberia for 
another load of deer, and on July 23 reached St. Lawrence Bay. On 
the 24th she steamed to the head of the bay, where 43 head were secured. 
The uext day she returned to the station and landed the deer. Mr. and 
Mrs. K,iellmaiin having decided to return to the States, it was possible 
to spare supplies for Mr. and Mrs. Ilanna. By the courtesy of Cai)tain 
Healey they were received on board and landed at Cape Prince of Wales 
on the afteruoou of the 27th. 

Cape Prince of Wales is the westerumost point of America, and is a 
bold promontory rendered remarkable by a number of Jagged iMiirits 
apon its ridge. Here is the largest village on the American side, with 
a population of 539 Eskimos. This school has been i-emarkably suc- 
cessful, and I repeat a short sketch of it which has been printed in a 
previous report, but which may now reach a larger number of readers: 

In 1890 tlie Atnerii:aii MieaioDary AHsociation (CoDgragaUanal)estal>lia1iod a station 
ot tills place, with Messrs. W. T. Lopp and H. R. Thornton as teachers; school was 
opeued ou the ISth of August, 1890. with only about one-fouith of the poimlation 
returned to tlio villaga from their sunimor'B hunt. 

The school being cstiiblished auonf; n wild people wlio had knonn no restraints, 
and who could not romprehend the purposes or langnage of the teachers iu oomiug 
to them, at lirat, through misapprehension, there was a good deal of trouble. On the 
19th of September Elignak, one of the wealthiest meu of the village, and one uf his 
wives, both in a state of beastly iutoxi cation, triedtoforcetheir way iutii the bouse. 
On the 23il of Spptemher some uf the Btuileots became ho boisterous ami unruly in 
the schoolroom that they also hud to be excluded from the house. And again, in 
November, amnkca parties tried to break in and make a iliatutbunce, so that for 
two months the teachers taught, ate, worked, and slept with loaded arms at hand, 
not knowing at what moment they might have to dcfenil the ]iroi>erty eummittod to 
them and their lives. They wera constantly harassed with qnestions as to when 
resistance should begin and how far it wonld ha justifiable, debating in their own 
'hether it would be better to allow themselves to be robbed or murdered 
withoatatesistouce, or through resistance make the savages respect their manhood. 
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^^H The danger to the station waa greatly iucleased by an epidemio of tlie ^ip, whtoh 

^^^ carried away 26 people in two months. Thia was by the Buperstitions of the people 

^^M attiibuted to the presence of the white men among thorn. Hnweyer, through taot 

^^B and good maiiajremunt and the prcTideiioe of God, iiostilitieB were prevented, and 

^^H by January thiv strained aitnation was greatly relieved. Mntuol oonfidence sprang 

^^H np between the natives and the teachers. Having heard, before going to the place, 

^^H of the bad reputation of the people (whioh, howeTec, it waa found the; did not 

^^P deserve), and feeling that ft people who know nothing of sohooia wonid not endure 

^^ for any length of time the restraints of a, schoolroom, and tlie i^oat of building 

being very great (all lamber nnd material being sent from San Franciaco, 3,000 

miles), the scboolhouse was built to hold about 50 pupils, and it waa thought that if 

SO pupils could lie obtained among such a people, under anch atrcuniatance«, it 

I would be a very great sucoesa. But to the ostoniahmcnt of the teachers themaelvee, 
and to the astonishment of the friends of education interested in these Arctio 
schools, it WII8 found that the total enrolJment for the ftrst year was 304 pupils, out of 
a population of 539 people. The average daily attendance for the last seven months 
of the school was 14t), and the average daUy attendance for the wholu session of nine 
months was 105. As the schoolroom would hold only aboiitSOata time, the teachers 
were onnipelled to divide the pupils into three classics, and hold morning, aftemoou, 
and evening seaaiona of sohool. And then, to prevent the children who belonged to 
the afternoon or evening achool from smuggling themselves into the morning session, 
or the morning children from remaining to the afternimn or eveuinf; session, it waa 
found necessary to build two parallel snow walls some distance from the schoolroom 
duor, and when the bell stopped ringing for school the teachers Tanged themselves 
on either side, in order to sift the children that were trying to get into the school- 
room. It was with great difficulty that the pupils were made to understand that it 
was not ]iroper to talk and lungh and jump over the benches in the schoolroom dur- 
ing achool OH ranch as tlicy pleased; nor could they understand why thirty or forty 
visitors could not lounge about the room which waa needed for thoae who desired to 
study ; so that upon several occasions it became necessary to exclude certain parties 
from the schoolroom, but this exclusion of a few days was all that was necessary. 
It was considered a great punishment not to be able to coiue to school. Dnriug the 
epidemic a number of slates of the children that they had been allowed to take home 
at night were returned by order of the medicine men, who ascribed that much ortlie 

I sickness was due to the slates and the pictures which the children made upon them — 
they were "bad medicine." 
The teaohera began their achool work by learning the Eskimo names of the most 
important ob,tectB in daily use and training their pupils in the English equivulenta. 
From words they proceeded to phrases, and from phrases to sentences, teaching them 
tij translate the Eskimo into English and vice versa. They gradually added Englisli 
letters and numbers, together with some elementary geography and arithmetic. 
Although tbey had had a combined experience of thirteen years in the schoolroom in 
the States, the teachers declare that tbey never had more quick-witted, intelligent 
pupils than these wild Eskimo children. At thebeginuiug of the school year only a 
few conld count ton in a blundering fashion, and nine-tenths of the pupils icnew 
_practical]y no English whatever. At the close of the Hrst school year they had a 
good working vocabulary, knew something of geography and map-<irawLng, onder- 
atood thoroughly the decimal basia of our nnmbera, could count up to one thousand, 
work esamplcB in simple addition, write and read simple English words, and carry 
on a conversation in English on everyday practical matters. The pupils showeii a 
remarkable desire to learn for learning's sake. During 1891-SI2 the average daily 
attendance was 106, ant! dnring 1893-93, 160. 

In the summer of ISSS Mr. W. T. Lopp was appointed superiuteiidont of the rein- 
deer station at Port Clarence, and with bis wile removed to that place, leaving Mr. 
d Mrs. H. K. Thornton in charge of the mission. On the 19tli of August, 1893, Mr. 
TliOTutuD waa assaasinuted by two young men whom he hod expelledirom achool for 
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disorderly conduct. The comniuiiity at tince nlionod iheir horrur at tlie act by 
BrnDmnril; killing both the lunrdereia. 

After the dtatli of hor husband Mrs. Thorutoii ri'tumoil to her parents iu Maine, 
md the iniaeioo was closed for the eeaeon of 1893-94. 

During the summer of 1894 Mr. Lopp returned to Cape Prince of 
Wales aud reopened the school. 

July 30 fouud US wiud- bound iu the leo of Cliamisso Island, Kotzebue 
Bonud. While here a search paity for Mr, Gibaon, a missing trader, 
was organized. Lieutenant White was put in charge, and, with Dr. 
Sharxi, Mr. Justice, and myself ae passengers, the expedition left the 
ship iu one of the sailing cntteis at 4 a. m. on August I . Mr. Gibson's 
last camp, according to the native who accompanied us, had been on 
the Buckland Biver, which empties into Escbscholtz Bay, at the 
head of Kotzebue Sound, Iu oar trip we followed the course taken by 
Captain Beechey in the expedition of Hot Majesty's ship Blongnm in 
September, 1826. In the southern part of the bay are the extraor- 
dinary ice formations which have attracted much attention among 
geologists. They wei'C explored by Kotzebue, and subsequently exam- 
ined by Captain Iteechey, who gives the followiug description of the 
formation : 

While the duties of the ship were being forwarded under my first lieateniint, Mr. 
Peard, I took tbeoppurtuuity to visit the estruordinaryieeformationBiuEachBcholtz 
Bay, mentioned by Kotxebue aa being covered with soil hnlf a foot thii^k, proditciiig 
the moat Inxnriant ([r»BB, and containing abiindauue of mammoth bones. We auiled 
up the bay, which was extremely shallow, and landed at a deserted village on a low, 
Sandy point, where Kotzeliiie bivouacked when he visited the place, aud to which I 
afterward gave tbe nunle of Elephant Point, from the bouea of that ajiiuial beiug 
found near it. Tbe cliff's iu which this singular fortuatiou was discovered begin, neiir 
this poinC, oud extend westward nearly in h straight line to a rocky clitl' of primi- 
tive formution at the eutrance of the bay, whence the coaat takea an abrupt turn to 
the BO nth ward. 

The olilTs are &om 20 to 80 feet in height, Jtiid rise inland to a ronnded range of 
hills between 400 and 500 feet above the sea. In aome places they present a perpen- 
dicular &0Qt to the northward; iu others a alightly inclined surface and are ocoa- 
^onaUy iutersected by valleys and water eoumes, generally overgrown, by low bnshes. 
Opposite each of these valleys tliere is a pra.iecting flat piece of ground, consisting 
of the materials that have been wiiabed down the ravine, where the only good land- 
ing for boats is ail'orded. The soil of the cliffs la a bluish -colored mud, for the most 
part covered with long grass, full of deep furrows generally filled with water 
or ftozen snow. Mud in a frozen state forms the surface of the cliffs iu some porta ; 
in others the rock appears with the mnd above it, or sometimes with a bank half 
way np it, as if the superstratum had grad.unUy slid down and accnmulated against 
elilf. By the large rents near the edges of the mud clilfs they appear to be 
breaking away and eoutribnting daily to diniiuksb the depth of water in the bay. 

Eemains of mammoths have been found In abundance near Klephant 
Point, many of whicli have been deposited iu the Britisli Museum. We 
were fortunate iu securing several bones. Mr. Gibson, the missing 
trader, concerning whom various rumors had been circulated, some to 
the effect that he had been muidered by the natives, was foiinil near his 
oamp. He was in good health and had been on an extended trading 
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expedition up tbe rivei-; Mb long deteiitloD had occasioaed the rumors 
of Ma death. 

* On AaguBt 5 the Bear anchored off Poiut Hope. The village is 
located on a narrov Htrip of laud extending aboat 16 miles into the 
Arctic Ocean. I'kisgives it its native name, Tig e rach (finger). It has 
evidently been forme<l by two great fields of ice grounding and puehiog 
op the Hand in a lidge between them. Formerly the point extended 
farther into the ocean, but one year the ice pack came along with sach 
force as to cut off the eud of it, eweepiug away a number of under- 
ground houses. A bitterly cold north wind swept across the sand spit 
as we landed upon it and made our way to the schoolLouse and mission 
maintained here by the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of I 
the Episcopal Church. 

Tbe school was opened on the Istof October, 1S90. The day brought 
with it a bliz/ard and snowstorm that lasted for nine days. During 
the morning the teacher occupied the schoolroom alone, but as time 
wore on and no pupils came lie put on bis furs aud started fur the 
village to hunt np the children. Upon going outside the house he 
Jbund a boy walking the beach. Taking him iut« the schoolroom he 
commenced schooL At the close of the afternoon he presented his 
pupil with a couple of pancakes left from Ma own breakfast. The effect 
was eijual to any reward of merit. That boy proved one of the most 
regular in attendance during the entire winter season. The next 
morning four presented themselve.s, and from that the school grew to 
sixty-eight. A mixture of flour, molasses, and water made a sort of 
cake, a little of which was given to the pupils each evening, proving 
not only a very cheap and efficient method of securing regular attend- 
ance, and promoting discipline, as they had to be both present and 
perfect iu their deportment aud recitations to be entitled to cake. The 
scholars usually arrived from (i to 7 iu the morning aud remained all 
day. The sun disappeared on the 10th of December aud returned on 
the 3d of January, giving them a night of twenty-four days. Lamps 
were required iu the schoolroom from November 13 to February 9. The 
thermometer varied in the coldest weather from 27° to 31° below zero, 
the average of the winter being probably about 15° below zero. Dur- 
ing February and a portion of March a series of blizzards set in that 
were beyond description. The ice was solid across tlie ocean to Cape 
Prince of Wales, 300 miles distant. The effect of the gales was such 
that at times it seemed as if the schoolhonse must be blown away. 
Snow flew iu perfect sheets. The schoolhouse was located 2 miles 
from the village, and yet, not with standing the storms and distance, 
the attendance was good. For a few days the teacher hired men to see 
the little ones safely home through the storm (the two miles distance), 
but soon found that the precaution was unnecessary; that they were 
accustomed to take care of themselves. 
During the past year Dr. Driggs has had the assistance of the Eev. 
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E. J. Edson, Dr. Driggs was taken ou board tlie Bear to retam to the 
Btatea for a vacation. 

On August 7 the Bear started up the coast for Point Barrow, wending 
its way through large packs of floating ioe, and on the foUowiiig day 
caught np with the whaliug fleet at anchor near Icy Cape, at the south- 
ern edge of the great arctic ice pack. The whaling fleet had been at 
anchor for nineteen days, waiting for the ice to open. The Bear lay 
there for fourteen days longer, waiting for an opportunity to get fartlier 
north. Parties from Point Barrow, who came down the coast for their 
toail, reported that the past winter had not been very cold, the lowest 
temperature being 30° below zero, driving up all expectation of getting 
farther north, young ice forming on the sea and on the rigging of the 
Tessel, the captain concluded to turn southward, which he did on August 
The following day a sch(K>l of walrus was sighted several miles 
away, and hunting parties were sent out and secured ten of them. 
Picking up the walrus, the vessel continued southward, calling at Point 
Hope the next day. On August 27, at Cape Prince of Wales, Mr. 
and Mrs. Lopp were taken on board, also returning to the States for a 
Tacation. 

The reindeer station was reached on the evening of the same day, and 
two days were spent in securing ret^nisitions and finisbing upthebusi- 
aiesB of the year. On September 1, at St. Michael, the Bear took on 
"board sixteen destitute miners from the Yukon. On the evening of 
September 4 the vessel anchored off the St. Lawrence Island village. 
The evening was spent closing up the season's business at the station, 
liequisitions were made out for another year's supplies, last letters were 
TBceived, farewells were spoken, and Mr. and Mrs. Gambell were again 
lout off from all communication with the world for another year. Sep- 
tember (i St. Matthew and Hall islands were passed, and on the 7th 
,^nchor was dropped at St. Paul Island, where on the 8th a landing was 
made for a few hours. On September 9 a similar lauding was made at 
(St. George Island, and at noon on September 11 anchor was dropped 
■iaDutfih Harboi', Unalaska, closing the arctic cruise of 189D. 

At Unalaska, by the courtesy of Capt. C. L. Hooper, I was received 
«a Imard the United States revenue cutter R-mh, on which I remained 
until her arrival at San Francisco, October 6. On O(!tober 9 the start 
was made for Washington, which was reached on the 14th, completing 
n trip of about 1G,000 miles during the season. 

1 desire to acknowledge the many courtesies received from Oapt, M. A, 
Healy, commanding the Bear, and from Capt. C. L. Hooper, commanding 
ithe Euahf also the hearty cooperation and indispensable aid rendered 
|by the officers and crew of the Bear in the importation of reindeer. 
I have the honor to be, very respectfully, yours, 

William HAMiLroN, 
Asnstant Agent of Edncalionfor Alaska. 

Bon. W. T. nAKBlS, LL. D., 

Commissioner of Hdiication. 
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Poet Clahence, Alaska, June 39, 1895. 

SiB: In accordance with yoor instnictions dated July 2, 1894, in 
whicli you say that "upon the last day of June of each year the super, 
intendetit will make out and mail to the general agent of education in 
Alaska an annual reimrtof operations at the station," 1 have the honor 
to render an account of matters at the Teller Reindeer Station for the 
period beginning with August 6, 1894, and ending with the 30th of June, 
1895. With it will be included a report of my journey to Lapland, and 
of the transportation of the Lapps to this place in 1894. 

I left Madiaon, Wis., Febrnary IG, 1894, in accordance with yoar 
instructions, bound for 'Lapland, via Washington, for the purpose of 
securing the services of five Lapp families and their dogs, and trans- 
porting them to Alaska as herders of reindeer. These Lapps were in 
the first place to herd the reindeer belonging to the United States 
Government, and in the second place teach the natives of Alaska the 
art of herding reindeer. 

Upon my arrival in Chicago the same day, 1 spent the day there and at 
once commenced iur|uiries into the cheapest and best way of ti'ausporting 
the Lapps and their dogs from Chicago to San Francisco. The result 
of my inveatigatitm on this iioint was reported to you on my arrival in 
Washington the 19th of the same month. 

After receiving the necessary orders and letters of introduction, that 
were of great service to me, and aided me materially in making my 
mission successful, and after receiving $1,000 from you personally for 
defraying the necessary expenses of my journey, 1 started tor New 
York on the morning of the 20th, where a ticket was bought the same 
day for Trondhjem, via Liverpool and Hull, England. I ti-aveled by 
the White Star Line across the Atlantic, and by the Wilson Line across 
the North Sea. Trondhjem is the most northern point in Norway to 
which tickets can be bought at New York, 

On account of the short time at my disposal — only two days between 
my appointment and my departure for Lapland — I did not have much 
opportunity to prepare any definite plan for my somewhat difBcult 
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ftask, but by the time I readied New York I bad made up my mind 
Low to go to work. 
Tlie large majority of the people with whom I talked, and wbo 
claimed to be familiar with the circumatauceB iii Lapland, iusisted that 
my journey would be iiseless, claiming that the Lapps could not be 
induced to leave their firesides oa the mountains. PersoDally, I was 
very hopeful, providing I could reach Laplaud before the Lajips started 
on their summer wanderings and got scattered over all the mountains, 
so that it is almost impossible to find tliem or get theui together into 
one pla*'e. I was aware that there was to be a Lapp market at Bosekop, 
about 70 miles southwest of North Cape, the Tth, 8th, and 9th of March, 
lS9i, and to this market there would come hundreds of Lapps per- 
sonally known to me for tlie purpose of selling reiudeer meat, skius, 
reindeer thread, hair, shoes, antlers, etc. This ujarket is held at fixed 
times in each year, and it had been one of the points which I visited 
while I was employed for several years by a large rtrm as buyer, and 
hence my aeqaaintance with many of the Lapps who congregate there. 
To reach North Cape, in Norway, from New York in so short a time — 
fifteen to sixteen days — was hardly to be expected in this seasou of 
the year. I therefore telegraphed from New York to a commercial 
house in Ilammerfest, asking it to make ray coming and my errand 
known to the Lapps, if possible, before they met at the market, in order 
that they might begin to discuss the matter with their families at home 
and so be prepared tfl come to a decision. The wisdom of sending this 
telegram was afterwards demonstrated, and it saved me much travel 
and expense after I reached Laplaud. Having made all my prepara- 
tions I went on board the Majestic and at 6 o'clock on the Slat of 
February the steamer left New York with five huudied passeugers on 
board. 

The weather was fine for that season of the year, and on the 27th, 

at X2.45 p. m., Ireland was sighted. During the afternoon of the same 

day passengers and mail were landed at Queenstown, and the next 

rning at S o'clock we arrived iu Liverpool. Ittook about four hours 

to land the passengers and their baggage, and two hours more were 

spent in getting through the custoin-liouse. From the custom-house I 

I went directly to the railroad station and took a train at once for Hull, 

i where I arrived at ^t o'clock in the evening in a pouring rain. Half an 

hoar later I was pacing the deck of the Wilson steamer Juno, and at 8 

o'clock the same evening, February 28, this vessel left the dock and 

I proceeded into the North Sea, bound for Trondhjem, Norway, 

This season beiTig unfavorable for tourists, there were few passen- 
' gers. Had I been delayed a few lionrs across the Atlantic I would 
I have had to wait a whole week in England for the next steamer to Nor- 
1 way, there being only weekly steamers during the winter. Thus I saw 
r the waves of the Atlantic and those of the North Sea and crossed 
' England ail on the same day. The North Sea was rough, as usual in 
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this season of the year, but its breakers had no eifect on nie. Forni. 
nately I have never been seasiek. After three days we reached Ber 
gen, Norway, on March 3, and remained there one day. I improved 
this time to call on the United States consul, Mr. Gade, and consolted 
him in regard to the speediest way of getting to the far north. The 
consul made some inquiiics by telephone, and then advised me to con- 
tinne my journey in tlie Jiino to Trondhjem, whence a fast steamer 
would depart on the night of the 5th. 

We left Bergen in the evening, and after stopping at a conple of places 
"to land passengers and mail, March 4 at noon we were in the hai'borof 
Christian sand, and the captain of the Juno iiifoi-ming ma that we would 
not reach Trondhjem before lat-e in the evening, which would give me 
no time to go to the city to arrange my affairs, I sent a telegram from 
Christiausaud to the American consular agent requesting him to meet 
me in the harbor on the arrival of the Juno. Wheu the sliip entered the 
harbor of Trondlijem, about 10 o'clock in the evening, the consular 
agent met me on board. Ue kindly took my draft and had a part of 
the money sent to me a week later, wheu the advices had arrived by 
mail. The fact was, I had gained just a week on the mail that left 
New York at the same time that I did. 

This arrangement made it possible for me to continue my journey 
northward. At midnight I went on board the steamer Vesteraal^n, 
bouud for Tromsiie. During the most of this trip we had snowstorms, 
but the steamer made good time, and we anchored in the harbor of 
Tromsoe on the 7th of March. Hitherto I had progressed even more 
rapidly than I liad expected, hut this was the first day of the Lapp 
market, ISO miles away. The journey from New York to Tromsoe had 
been made in fr>urteen days, the best record ever made, and it will 
probably not soon be eijualed again, but I had traveled continuously 
without interruption. Tromsiie is located at 69° 40' north longitude. 
Thoughunwilling, I was obliged to remain there one day, but I employed 
this time in hunting up more Swedish Lapps, who were there acci- 
dentally. They gave me but little comfort. They admitted that there 
were many Swedish Lapps who had lost all their reindeer on account 
of the hard crust of ice on the snow, which made it impossible for the 
animals to get their fodder. Many reindeer had jierished from hanger. 
The same was the case at Karasoanda, where many Lapps were suffer- 
ing, but the Swedish Lapi)8 assured me that it would be useless to try 
to get them to go to America. That would be asking too much. They 
would suft'er a great deal before they would leave their native heath. 

On March 8 I took a steamer for Hammerfest, where I arrived ou the 
9th. The lirst thing I had to do there was to borrow some money, as 
the draft 1 had received in Washington had been left in Trondhjem. 
I fonnd no trouble in getting what funds I needed, as I was well 
acquainted in Hammerfest. The cablegram which I sent from New 
York had been duly received, and Messrs, Feddersen & Nissen had 
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done evorytliing possible to make my miBsion known among tlie Lapps, 
botli tlirougli tbeir agents iu Lapland and at the Lapp market. Messrs. 
Feddersen & Nlssen, tlie gentlemen to whom I had telegraphed fl-om 
Sew York, gave me many valuable suggestions after they became bet- 
ter acquainted with the purpose of iny journey. I was yet a long way 
from the Lapp market, but I telegraphed to some of my friends who 
were attending the market, and in this manner sibout thirty Lapps 
were persuaded to await my arrival and hold a conference with me per- 
sonally. 1 left Hammerfeat ou the evening of the 11th on a small tng- 
boat for Bosekop, where the Lapps ha<l been waiting for me tor two days. 
They received me as an old acquaintance. We chatted awhile about 
the result of the Bosekop market, about the prices of meats and skins, 
about the sleighing, etc. I told them news from America, and treated 
them to some dehoacies that I had brought with me from Sew York- 
As they had never before tasted anything from New York, they looked 
upon this as a great compliment. The first day was spent in this man- 
ner, and tlie nest day we met again to discuss Alaska and my errand. 
Two of the Laiips whom I had thought of interesting in my mission 
were absent, and J was told that they Lad gone to Bassian Lapland to 
attend a Lapp market there. 

In explanation of the slow progress I was making, it is necessary to 
state that the Lapps, like the reindeer, can not be crowded or forced in 
any way, and least of all in business matters. Time alone, and I had 
but little of it at my disposal, is able to produce a result. After the 
first meeting they seemed to look upon my proimsitiou with favor, and I 
felt greatly encouraged for the next day. It was my purpose to engage 
only such Lapps as owned herds themseh'es, and not such as for any 
reason had lost their herds. A man who is not able to take care of 
his own property is not likely to be able to look after the property of 
others. On the iifternoon of the 12th of March the Lapps met again, 
and I then told them all that I knew about Alaska and the reindeer 
enterprise there, and also restated my errand. I explained what kind 
of people I wanted, I informed them what their pay would be, that 
they would be transported free of cost, and described the details as 
fully as possible. During my talk to them they kept perfectly silent, 
and for a long time they seemed to be considering the matter, but no 
further progress was made that day. During the next four days the 
diacuBsiou was continued, and 1 had to answer hundreds of (piestions. 

On the morning of the filth day all the Lapps were ready to depart 
for their summer quarters. In the course of the night they had gath- 
ered their reindeer aud were ready to stari. It looked as though they 
would compel me to go to the mountains — that is, to Kantokeino, L20 
English miles away — andcontinuethediscussion thei-e. 1 secured what 
seemed like a final opportunity to engage them in conversation, I then 
indicated to them that I would hire Lapps from some other place if they 
did not decide the matter at ouce, and so they would lose their chance 
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of making aud saving some mouey. Tliis was my last card. 1 liad no 
doubt that the prospect of accumulating some money, which on their 
return could be deiiosited in a bank, would induce them to leave their 
old mouutaiuH. An empty sled passed, and I at once jumped into it 
and drove to the nearest station. I bid these stubborn people good-bye, 
but before doing so they agreed to send a man down from the moun- 
tains to meet me at Bosekop the 26th March, and bring me the result 
of their deliberations with their families, and I promised not to engage 
any other Lapps beibre that date. 

In the meantime 1 went to Talvik, and beyond there to Stoe-9andnocB 
and Tappeluft, to see some of the Lapps camping on the mountains in 
the vicinity. None of them could make up their minds at once to make 
a contract, nor did I want them to do so ; I merely wanted to have them 
in reserve in case I failed to secure those I had already talked with at 
Bosekop. 

Ou the 26th of March I was at the place agreed on, and on the same 
day two Lapps also arrived. I secured their services, and I at once made 
a contract with three Lapps, the two present having authority to sign 
for a third party, who was absent. Having secured these three, I looked 
upon my mission as a success, for the three men belonged to the best 
families of Kontotscino, and when they were willing to go to Alaska I 
was anre that it would be easy to get as many more as I wanted. On 
the 28th a third man came to make a contract, but ou account of a law- 
suit in reganl to a sack of flour he was not certain that he coiUd get 
away. I consulted the lensmand in Bosekop in reference to the sack 
of flour, but as he declined to aiit in the matter it became necessary for 
me to go to llammerfest at once. There I secured the release of the 
Lapp and iiermission for him to emigrate, and 1 returned to Bosekop on 
the Ist of April. This Lapp then also signed the contract imd went to 
the mountains to get ready for the journey, which was set for April 15. 
This last Lapj) also had authority to sign for another one, and so I had 
now secured five in all. We agreed to meet ou the 13thof April, aswe 
would need a couple of days for the final preparation. I had now 
secured five families, and four of them were those that I had originally 
planned to get. 

After completing the contracts I again went to Talvik to inform the 
Lapps there that I had already secured the required number, and that 
they did not need to give the matter any further attention. On this 
journey I received your letter requesting me to secure a sixth family, 
viz, a Roman Catholic, to be sent to a Roman Catholic station in Alaska 
and herd the reindeer there. But a Koman Catholic family of Lapps 
was more difficult to get than five more Protestant families, for nearly all 
the Lapps are Lutherans. I learned, however, that a Lapp boy had been 
adopted by a Roman Catholic missionary station at Altengaard, iu the 
vicinity. The boy had got tired of the narrow limits of the missionary 
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station and hail nin away to be witL the reindeer, aud I at oueo secured 
bim at a low price and tiioli care of bim until the other Lapps arrived. 

From the lOth to the I3tli of April I was busy getting ready to 
receive the La|ips. Iti company with those I had hired, there came one 
moru family all ready for "the journey. I thought it unfortunate to 
send the boy, who was only 18 years old, alone to the lioman Catholic 
station. He was hardly capable of handling a herd of reindeer, par- 
ticularly iu a strange country and among strange people, so I engaged 
this additional family to go with bim. This family was the lifth that 
I had originally planned to hire. When they saw that other good and 
reliable people were willing to go, they concluded that there could be 
no doubt about tbe character of our enterprise; 

After getting the baggage as dry as possible, it was all packed on 
the 14th of April, and on the 15th we went aboard the steamer Nord- 
land, and arrived iu Hammerfest on tbe 16th. On this first day of our 
journey tbere was no end of music, singing, and tears. Some of tbe 
relations and friends of the Lapps had come down from the mountains 
to see them off. These relations and friends accompanied us to Ham> 
merfest. We had to spend the 17tb in Hammerfest waiting for a 
steamer. 

The Lapps whom I had engaged and wbo were now with me on their 
way t« Alaska were the following: 
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Tbe Lapps do not like tiO leave their ancient homes. They are very 
conservative, devoted to the customs aud manners of their fathers, and 
exceedingly fond of the fresh mountain air. They aie also very cautious 
in all tbeir business transactions. When we add to this the fact that 
they have frequently been deceived by pei'sonr, wbo wanted them foi' 
exhibition.s in foreign lands, it wiU readily be understood that it was no 
easy matter to secure them for far-off Alaskii. 

Cranks are to be found everywhere, and also among tbe Lapps. Such 
cranks think it their duty to meddle with everything that tabes place, 
no matter whether it concerns tbem or not. I found such a crank 
among the Lapps, and he gave me much trouble, lie took the position 
that a gieat mistake bad been made by not consulting him. He was 
angry aud went to the royal Norwegian oflicer, who was to witness our 
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contracts, and told liim all aorta of yarns, and persuaded liim tliat lie 
onglit not to legalize the contracts witLout suffleieiit guaninty tliat 
the contracts would be fulfilled. The crank argued that inasmucL as 
the Lapps had been swindled heretofore they were sure to be awindled 
this time. Yon know the result of this meddliug. I had to telegraph 
to Consul Gade, in Bergen, and he advised me t-o cable to Washington. 
I did BO, and received a satisfautory answer. Had I not received this 
answer in due time, the Lapps would certainly have broken their con- 
tracts and gone back to their mountains believing that all was humbug, 
only a bttle better concealed than is usually the case. 

At 7 o'cl(i«k p. ui. we all went on board the steamer Vesteraalea, 
bonnd for Troudhjeio. From Hammerfestto Troudhjem I had obtained 
the best rates from the Vesteraalen Steamship Company, and from 
Trondhjem to New York, via Chrlstiania, I had obtained the most 
favorable rates from the Thingvalla Steamship Company. 

The journey from IJammerfest to Trondhjem took three days. The 
Lapps were very despondent, and 1 had all I could do to comfort them 
and restore their lost courage. On the 19th they crossed the Polar circle 
fbr the tirst time in their li ves, and on the 20th we arrived in Troudhjem, 
where we remained two days. During this time the Lapps unpacked 
and dried their baggage, and here I settled my money matters with Mr. 
Claus Berg, our consular agent, bought tickets, and had my Lapps exam- 
ined by the proper authorities. Their contracts were countersigned by 
the chief of pohce to prevent any annoyance in the fatiu'e. Everything 
was in order the 23d of April, when we boarded a train for Christiania. 
It was the first experience of the Lapps on a railroad train, and they were 
naturally very anxious. Whenever the locomotive whistled they would 
seize hold of the seats with both hands; but when they found that the 
ti-ain moved as steailily as any reindeer pulkha on the mountains of 
Lapland they loosened their grips on the seats and began to talk about 
the ingenuity of man. Tliey were astonished at the tunnels we passed 
through, and looked with wonderment at the broad fields and at the 
farmers who were plowing. 

In the afternoon we reached an altitude of 3,165 feet above the level 
of the sea. Here we found plenty of snow, and where the ground was 
bare it was covered witL reindeer moss. AH the strange things the 
Lapps had seen had gradually made them forget their sadness, and the 
sight of the moss tilled their hearts with joy. As the trains do not run 
in the night in Norway, we spent the night at Tonseth. The next day 
we continued our jouiney down through tlie valley of (ilommen, and 
the Lapps spent the time admiring the new things. They looked at the 
rafts Jioating down the river, at the well- cultivated farms with their nice 
red and white houses, and watched the new passengers getting on and 
off the train at the stations. In the afternoon we changed cars at 
Hamar Station, and on the evening of the 24th of April we came to 
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Christiania, the capital of Norway, wliere we were met by a representa- 
tive of the Thiiigvalla Steamship Line aiid by a friend of niiiie, who 
had been sent to me by Mr. Magnus Andersen, the editor of the Norsk 
Sjofartstidende, These geutlemeu were of great help both to me and to 
the Lapps. During our stay in Christiania we were all, with the excep- 
tion of the dogs, examined by a physician and pronounced well. Cages 
were bought for the dogs, and all our baggage was weighed aud chet-ked. 
We also procured tin cups aud other necessary thiugs for the journey, 
and half an hour before the time of sailing we were all on board the 
ship, ready, with about two hundred other passengers and emigrants, to 
sail for the New World. 

On the 26th of April, at 2 o'clock in the afternoon, the Thingvalla 
ship Island, Captain Schjott commanding, steamed out of Christiania 
Harbor with the first company of Lapi» emigrants on boani. We had 
flue weather, and after an hour's sail we met, another steamer of the 
same line coming from New York, The two ships exchanged greetings, 
and our vessel proceeded to Chiistiansand, where we arrived on tlie 
morning of the next day. Here we received the mail and a few more 
passengers for New York. In the course of the forenoon 1 here had an 
opportunity of sending a last greeting, together with letters, to our 
friends, and at 12 o'clock noon we proceeded into the North Sea. 

Perhaps this would be the best place to express my thanks to many 
prominent men in Norway who were of great help to me on various 
occasions. I am under special obligations to the United States consul 
in Bergen, Mr. Gade; to the commercial house of Feddersen & Nissen, 
at Hamuierfest; to Lensmand H. C. Borchgreviuck, at Alten, and to 
Capt.Magnus Andersen, the well-known successful commander of the 
Viking across the Atlantic. It will be remembered that Captain Ander- 
sen brought the Viking ship to the Columbian Expositiou, in Chicago, 
and that he is the editor of the Norsk Sjofartstidende, in Christiania. 
All these geutlemeu aided mo materially in bringing my mission to a 
rapirl and successful close. 

We crossed the Atlantic slowly but safely. The Lapps were not sea- 
sick, but a couple of the women were slightly indisposed. On the other 
hand, the dogs suft'ered considerably, not only from seasickness but 
also on acconnt of the warm atmosphere of the ship. Two of them 
were very sick for a cou])l6 of days, and one died and was buried in the 
largest of all graveyards, the Atlantic Ocean, on the 10th of May, at 8 
o'clock in the forenoon. Oaptaiu Schjott gave our quadrupeds the lib- 
erty of the deck a few hours every day, and was very accommodating 
in every way. When we arrived in New York on the 12tli of May, he 
placed na under special obligations by his willingness to serve ub in 
every way possible. 

In New York I expected to meet a gentleman who was to assume the 
caie of the Lapps to San Francisco, Cal., but cii'cumstauces prevented 
S. Doc. Ill 1 
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his making liis appearance. 1 received a letter fiom Mi, William i 
Hamilton, and a draft for money, with orders to proceed at once to 
Madison. In this letter 1 was informed tliat upon my arrival at Madi- 
son, Wis., Prof. Kaamos B, Anderson would take charge of the trans- ' 
I>ortation from that point, and so it became necessary for me ti> hasten 
matters myself in New York as beat I could, with the kind assistance 
of Captain Schjott. At 11 o'clocik in the forenoon we were landed, and 
there was a running to and fro to get things int« shape. The most 
difficult thing was to get the dogs removed from the ship, as these i 
fellow- travelers of ours were not found in the list of passengers, and 
conse^nently did not come under the charge of the officoia of Ellis ' 
Island. The dogs were a part of the baggage, and had to be taken 
through tlie custom-house. 

We brought the dogs aaliorc for breeding purposes, bnt did not have 
the necessary certilicates from the breeding station in Europe whence ' 
they came, for the simple reason that the dogs did not come from any 
breeding station, but from the mountains and snow fields of Lapland. 
By the assistance of a quick-witted broker, we got the dogs out of the ' 
custom-house by my signing a long document full of assurances, and 
this document was no doubt carefully preserved tor future reference, i 
It Wiis a great relief to get this business out of the way, but then it 
came like a bolt of thunder out of a clear sky tliat the dogs could not 
be transported auy fai'ther iis baggage, and so there was another run- 
ning hither and thither, which ended in my taking the dogs to the ] 
express company and sending them by express, a matter of no slight 
expense, as yon have seen from the statement of my account rendered ' 
to you a year ago, but there was no other way, and although the Lapps 
protested vociferously against being separated from their dogs, it could 
not be helped. At 6 o'clock in the afternoon, matters were sufficiently 
arranged so that I could begin to think of the Lapps. They had passed 
the necessary inspection at Ellis Island and had come to the city, where 
they were found in a hotel, at which we all got a refreshing supper. 
Then we went to the ferry and to the West Shore Railroad station, 
where we took the train at 8.30 iu the evening, utterly exhausted firom 
the heat and work of the day. 

We bought second-idass tickets from New York to Madison, Wis., at 
the ticket office of E. A. Johnson, in New York, But these tickets 
proved to be very defective, partly perhaps on account of the hurry in 
which they were issued, for transfer coupons lacked on several of them 
when we aiTived in Chicago, and our only compensation for this extra 
exjwnse and for taking second-class tickets was, that we arrived in 
Chicago four hours later than passengers who had left New York two 
hours earlier than we did and bought emigrant tickets. The trouble 
and annoyance are now forgotten, and so I will say no more abt»ut it, 
but keep the matter in remembrance until the next time. On Penticost 
Sunday, the 13lh of May, we reached Buffalo. Here we changed cars 
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[■ Chicago, III., where all of us weve vaccinated in accordance with a 
deciBiou of the autliorities. Oui' departure from Chicago was tele- 
graphed to Prof. li. B. Anderson, at Madison, Wis., and on our arrival 
there he had provided temporary lodgings for the Lapps. After an 
absence of nearly three months, occupied during the whole time in 
traveling and caring for a lot of helpless human beings iiiid animals, 
the writer again stood on the station platform in Madison pretty tired 
and eshanstcd. The dogs hail arrived there the day before. 

As my journey to Lapland had heen made unexpectedly, and as I 
had no one to look after my private affairs, 1 ueeded a few days at 
Madiaou to settle my buaiiiess and pack my goods for a removal to 
Alaska. The baggage of the Lajips had become musty, and so I 
arranged with Prof. U. B, Anderson to remain a few days in Madison, 
Wis. Arrangements were made to transport the Lapps by way of 
the Great Northern Railroad to Seattle, and thence by steamer to San 
Francisco, and as soon as we were ready to leave Madison the tickets 
were on hand and delivered to me. We were placed in a very comfort- 
able so-called tourist car, where the Lapps wore able to cook their own 
food and do as they pleased. On the evening of May 22 the train left 
St. Paul. 

We expectetl to be in Seattle in a few days, bub the floods in the 
Hocky Mountains were not anticipated, and hence we miscalculated. 
Meanwhile we made good progress until the afternoon of the 24th, 
when we arrived in Kaltspell. The only misfortune we had had up to 
this time was the death of one of our dogs on the 23d. When we 
arrived at Kalispell we were told that we could not proceed before the 
next morning, on account of a washout, but when the next morning came 
we were told that we would have to wait until the following morning, 
and doubtless we would have heard this promise for a month if the 
passengers had not begun to insist on being sent back and transferred 
to auother line. Trains continued to come in from the East, leave their 
passengers, and return, so that had this importation been contiimed 
the town would soon have become congested with people; but finally 
orders were received to go back to Harvard, which was done on the 
26th of May. 

During our stay at Kalispell we had the misfortune of having one of 
ont best dogs stolen from us. One day the dogs Inid been takeu out of 
their cages to be bathed, a matter which we attended to as often as pos- 
sible. After bathing the dogs were brought back to the station and 
given their liberty for a short time. In the meantime it was necessary 
for me to go to town to secure provisions for my people, and on my return 
one of the dogs was missing. Inquiry was made through the town, but 
the dog was not found. The search had been abandoned and the Lapp 
was weeping over the loss of his dog when a small boy reported that 
he had seen a man aud a black dog go westward on a hand car. We 
at once went to find the foreman of the railroad section, and from him 
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we learned 111 at no liaiud car belouging totlie Hection lia*l tliat day pone \ 
west of the town, but that a Land car liad been iu from tbe nearest sec- 
tion Louse. Ilaviu^' one moru wituess that a dug had been seen on a ] 
car that day determined me to try and catch tbe thief. Thin was iiccom- \ 
pUshed with a borrowed hand car and toar men and a Lapp, as no traiu ] 
or othei' means of transportation could be secuied. It was already 1 
dark in the evcuiug before we had Roiie the 20 miles and the section 
house was reached, where we found all hands playing cards, and after 
a few indirect (juestions Lad been answered the dog was found to be 
in the Louse. On a detinite demanil tor the stolen dog it was produced. 
The thief made the excuse that he had bought the dog of a boy for 25 
cents, aud as we had no time to remain there and bring suit we let the 
fellow ofl' after giving him some fright, so that he will henceforth 
probably aLstiiin from going otf with auothei' man's dog. 

At 11 o'clock in tLe evening we came to the railroad station, and left 
tLere the next morning foi' Harvard, where we arrived in the afternoon, 
and spent the uiglit there until th6 37tli,whenwecoutinued to Helena, 
Mont. We Lad to spend the night again at Helena, and there we were 
transferred to the Northern Pacific Railroad the next day. After con- 
flict with the agent at Helena, he being unwilling to furnish food for 
the Lapps, we were taken into anothei' cai' and proceeded to Horse 
Plains, arriving there on the 28th, Here we had to stop again on 
account of washouts. The washouts were not repaired until the 30th, 
when we started for Herrou Station, a few mUea west. There we 
stopped again until the 31st of May, when we proceeded a few mllee 
and reached Olarks Falls in the evening; thence we proceeded again 
the same night, aud advanced steadily, though slowly, until we finally 
reached Seattle, "Wash., the Ist of June, late iu the evening. I pass 
over all the annoyances, disputes, and trouble on this journey. I tried 
in every way possible to secure provisions for the Lapps and dogs from 
the railroad company, but was only partially successful. 

The 2d of June we were transported ihim the railroad station to 
the steamer C»na((Iirt, destined for San Francisco \ia Victoria. The 
weather was fair, but one t>f the Lapps was quite sick. He was not 
seasick, but apparently sutt'ering from the heat, dust, aud atmosphere 
of the railroad car, which doubtless had had their influence upon the 
lungs accustomed to the fresh mountain air. In Victoria I procured 
some medicine, and his health was much better when we arrived in San 
Francisco the 4th of June, Laving been fifteen days on the way from 
Madison, Wis. 

As indicated by your letter of May 1 from Port Townsend, I tele- 
graphed iTom Seattle to Messrs. S. Foster & Co., No. 28 California 
street, San Francisco, and announced our departure. Accordingly, a 
gentleman met us on the dock and brought us to a comfortable hotel 
called Sailors' liome. The brig TV. H, Meyer, which was to take u 
Alaska, being under repairs on our arrival, we could not go on board 
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at ouce, as suggested by you, but bad to remaiu asbore. Better quar- 
ters tbau tbose we bad could not have beeu secui'ed in San Francisco. 
Botb the location and tbe management made it impossible for tbe Lapps 
to get out into bad company. 

During our stay tbere my time was entirely occupied in selecting 
eupplies and provisions whicb we were to take with us, taking obarge 
of the Lapps, and in looking after other necessary things, so that I did 
not have much time to look after my wards, but Captain Staple, tbe 
manager of the Sailors' Home, cheerfully took charge of tbe Lapps, 
showed them the city, and kept them away from dissipation. During 
our sojourn iu San Francisco one of our Lapps was married in the cbapel 
of the Sailors' Home by Eev. T. L. Brevig, Tbe maxTiage ceremony 
should have taken place at Bosekop, Norway, before onrde]>arture, but 
was postiwned on account of tbe limited time. The Lapp in question 
waa delayed on his journey from the mountains on account of the bad 
roads. Then it was decided that tbe marriage should be performed at 
Madison, but diftieulties also hindered us tbere, and so tbe wedding 
was finally celebrated in San Francisco, 

When tbe vessel was ready to sail all the Lapps went ou board. 
This was on the 16th of June, and tbe vessel was to start on tbe 
17th, but on that very day tbe captain and the vessel owner received 
information that another of bis vessels, which bad been out on a whal- 
ing espedition in the Arctic Ocean, had been wrecked. This necessi- 
tated the captain's presence in San Francisco to equip another vessel to 
take tbe place of the wrecked one and to find another captain, and thus 
our journey was powtponud another day. Finally, ou the 18th of Juue, 
we were all assembled on board the brig W. H. Meyer, Oaptain Holland 
commanding, aud bound for Port Clarence, Alaska, via St. Lawrence 
Island, where Mr. Gamble and company were to be left. 

I here seize tbe op[tortunity of expressing our most hearty thanks to 
Prof. R. B. Auderson, of Madison, "Wis.; to Captain Staple, superin- 
tendent of tbe Sailors' Home, San Francisco, aud to Messrs. 9. Foster 
& Co., No. ^8 California street, San Francisco, for their kind assistauce 
and advice during our sojourn in these places. 

The ship first sailed iu a northwesterly direction until we were only 
150 miles from Houohilu ; then we turned the prow to tbe west and 
northwest until we were off tbe Sandwich Islands, where we bad a per- 
fect calm for a couple of days. Then we sailed to tbe northwest a 
couple of days and then due north until we came in the vicinity of 
Fox Islands, where heavy fogs hhidered us from saibng between the 
islands; but after lying still a few days tbe captain decided, on the 22d 
of July, to sail through tbe so called Seventy-two Pass. He had not 
seen Ian{i, but bad taken an observation. He was successfiil. aud wlien 
we had passed the islands tbe fog lifted so that we could see them 
behind us. Soon the fog again became so dense that we could see 
nothing for three whole days, excepting that we got a glimpse of St. 
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Matbe^s Island. During the night between the 27th and 28th of July 
we came near nuiuing ashore on the west side of St.. Lawrence Island. 
I>uring the darkness of the night the ship had drifted in among the 
breakers before we became awsire of onr danger. We were scarcely a 
hairbreadth from being wrecked against the rocks of St. Lawrence. 
We were most fortunate in escaping this danger. The nest day the 
water was calm, and two boats tilled with the first Alaska Eskimo we 
had ever seen came on board. On the night of the 29th a stiff south 
breeze was blowing. The same wind favored ns the next day, and this 
bronglit us past Kings Island and within Point Spencer, in Port Clar- 
ence, where we anchored for the night. Next day we again weighed 
anchor and sailed to the reindeer station, where Mr. and Jlrs. Lopp 
came on board and invited us to come ashore, an invitation which we 
were more than happy to accept after a tedious journey of forty-one 
days in a most uncomfortable ship. We went on board again in the 
evening, and we were not landed until the Slst of July. 

On onr arrival at the station, Iwth Rev. T. L, Brevig and the writer 
and his family were moat kindly received by Mr. and Mrs. W. T. Lopp, 
and everything possible was done to heli> us become familiar with our 
new surroundings. No jiains were spared to satisfy oar immediate 
wants, even though Mr. and Mrs. W. T. Lopp had to make a sacrifice of 
their own comforts. 

Tliere was no formal assuming of the affairs of the station, but it may 
be said in general terms that matters were under our control from the 
6th of August, and one of the Lapps, together with two apprentices, 
were sent out with the herd. The other Lapps were set to work U) make 
salmon seines, and in the course of a few days we had live of them busy 
securing fresh flsh for our tables. The dried goods of last year had 
been consumed and the goods for this year came with the IP. IT. Meyer. 
All the resources had been exhausted, so that it was necessar>- to begin 
using tlie provisions we had brought at once. In accordance with your 
instructions, dated the 27th of July, 100 reindeer (92 females, H bucks, 
5 ste*r8, and 4 sled deer) were taken out of the herd in August and 
marked and delivered to Mr. W. T. Lopp to be transported to the Ameri- 
can Missiouary Association mission station at (.'ape Prince of Wales. 

In addition to these 109 deer, 10 females, belonging to apprentices 
from the same mission station, were taken, marked, and sent. These 
apprentices returned to Cape Prince of Wales Station. Your instruc- 
tions called for only 100 reindeer, but after the separation 9 of the 
Government herd were mixed with the mission herd and could not 
afterwards he separated, since the fawns were in tlie latter herd. As 
there was no ennmeration of the herd or any formal delivery of it to us, 
I took a census of it as soon as I found the opportunity. By adding 
the reindeer that had been taken from the herd in the summer and 
those that were lost after I arrived, I found the actual number of rein- 
deer in the herd on the Gth of August, 1894. What has become of 
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all these reindeer the following table, being the record kei)t at the sta- 
tion, will show : 
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These 375 animals will be carried over to a new account, in which the 
fawns, previonely named, will bii divided and placed in their proper 
colnnins as males and females. In the herd on the 30th of June, 1896, 
I toQud belonging to the United States Government, 90 males, 167 
females, 118 fawns; belonging to apprentices, 12 males, 12 fawns; mak- 
ing a total of 90 males, 170 females, 130 fawns. 
Extraat from quarter}^ aooovnl. 
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Extract froia ijuarterly oocounf — Conliiiuail. 
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Ab you will see from tlie above tables, we liave killed and lost 36 
deer during tlie past year, TLis number is not small considering the 
size of the herd, but it was the beat result we could produce. As yon 
will also perceive, there was a severe disease among the deer last 
autumn, a liver and lung epidemic taking off 15 of 36 deer lost or billed. 
The disease was of short duration. Nothing was observed before the 
deer suddenly left the herd and wandei'od off by themselves without 
taking any nom-jahment, and death followed a day or two later. All 
the remedies we could think of were applied, but absolutely without 
benefiting the diseased animals. The herd was changed to new pastures, 
milking was stopped, but those tbat were attacked by the disease died 
all the same. The same disease is also knowu in Lapland, but no remedy 
is known there. One of our Lapps had to kill over DU reindeer in his 
herd in Lapland iji a single autumn on account of this same disease. 
At the outbreak of the disease it weemed that we would li>sc many more 
animals than we actually did. It is to be hoped that we will escape 
this danger in the future, for we think we have discovei'ed the cause, a 
matter which I will not discuss at this time, as we uave not gathered 
a sufficient amount of facta. When we subtract these 1.5 auimals and 
the 6 killed for food, the loss is 15 per cent, which is more than is calcu- 
lated iu Laplaud in herds of the same size as ours. 

The annual loss in private and other herds in Alaska does not exceed 
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8 per eeut, wliile the Goveminent uerd will always have a higher per- 
centage of loss as long as it Is managed for the purpose of education, 
for such a herd can never be handled so carefully as a private herd. 

s long aa it is necesHary to have apprentices in connection with the 
herd, they must have an opportunity of practicing the various methods 
of handling tlie animals in connection with lassoing, taming, driving, 
. This, of course, causes more or less disturbance, mnch more run- 
ning to and fro of tlie herd, than if it were private. A private herd is 
left undisturbed all of the time, hence there is less of broken backs 
and other injuries. These disadvantages can not be avoided, for it ia 
necessary for the apprentices to practice if they are to make any 
progress. In the account you will also notice that 3 animaJa weire 
stolen by the Eskimos. I was successful in capturing only one of 
these thieves, to wit, an Eskimo by the name of Axsegroak, from Soob, 
the nearest village east of the station. On the 2fith of March, during 
my absence on a journey to Gohtvin Bay, he shot one of our deer. It 
had been set at liberty by one of our apprentices wMle returning home 
from Antisarlook herd on account of weariness, about 4 miles east 
from the station. They were unable to bring it home before the herd 
was gone, so left it so that it could be united with it on their return 
home. Our people looked after the animal several times, and were 
constantly aware of its whereabouts. 

Although it does not belong to the chapter, I will take the liberty of 
relating here how we captured and punished this thief. On my return, 
the 31st of March, it was soon reported that a reindeer had been shot 
by some Eskimos or others. But no one knew or was willing to know 
who the thief was, the Eskimos being, as a class, great cowards ; so that 
when one of them has done anything wrong the others dare not say 
anything about it for fear of being themselves shot by the criminal. 
For this reason they did not dare report the stealing of the reindeer, 
but simply stated that it had been shot and eaten ; but I resolved to get 
. this raatt«r straightened out, and to this end I instituted direct and 
indirect investigation, the finly result of which was that our apprentices 
knew who the thief was but did not dare to tell the truth. On one of 
my daily visits in the houses of the apprentices and herders, all the 
apprentices were asked whether they would not tell me the circum- 
stances pertaining to this matter. I received no answer from any of 
them, but one of the wives, who stood near the stove, made some com- 
prehensible signs and nods with her head toward a man who sat in 
a comer of the room. A single moment's consideration convinced me 
that the thief was sitting in the corner, on which account I immediately 
addressed him and asked him in very positive terras whether he had 
shot our reindeer, to which ho hesitatingly nwldsd with his head with- 
out opening hia lips. He apparently did not think it worth his while 
to say yes. 

I considered the matter of great importance, as this was the first 
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stealing of reindeer of which I had obtained proof, and I decided to 
establish ait example tor future thieves. With this in mind I made it 
clear to him, perhaps using rather strong language, that he was a thief 
and luurh more ; but he, of course, did not understand anything of what I 
had said, but his courage tailed him when I made motious indicating that 
he would have the pleasure of trying a pair of handcuffs, npou which I 
left the house in order to carry out my threat. I did not go after the 
handcuffs, but directed my steps to Rev. Brevig, to tell him of the dis- 
covery I had made. We had not discuaaed the matter very much before 
the culprit came, seated himself on the door, and gazing at me with an 
inquiring look, ho said, "Me no good," and as he received no answer 
he took his knife from its sheath and jJaced it before his breast to kill 
himself on the spot; at least, he looked that wuy. But when Eev. Brevig 
and myself talked to him, ho was persuaded to abstain from the execu- 
tion of this threat, and lie then asked whether we wanted him to go 
home and take his life there. We assured him that that w:vs not what 
we wanted. We sent after one of imr apprentices, who understands 
English, and, employing him as our interpreter,' we delivered a repri- 
mand to the Eskimo and then began questioning him in regaid to the 
details. 

Prom this examination it appeared that he had nothing to eat; that 
he was about dying from starvation when one of the reindeer from the 
station was feedingnear his house; that ten of his neighborly Lelj>ed him 
to eat the meat. He was told that to steal reindeer was just as wrong as 
to steal from another man's winter iirovisions, which the Eskimo regard 
as a very great crime. In regard to his starving to death, we told him 
that he well knew that we would not i)ermit any good and honest needy 
person to suffer, a fact of which we had given ample evidence. Then we 
gave him an account of what was done with thieves among tlie white, 
civilized iwople. There thieves were incarcerated and punished. Then 
the Eskimo burst into tears. He confessed his weaknesn and admitted 
that he was not liked by the other Eskimo, not even by his own mother, 
and that the best thing for him now would be to end his miserable life. 
It may also be added in regard to this per8<m, that he was hwted upon 
as a black sheep among the Eskimo who frequently had warned him 
in regard t« Nanugak, the thug, who last spring was shot by another 
Eskimo about 40(1 yards from our station. 

1 was told that Axsegroak and Nanngak were the two meanest fel- 
lows in this locality. Both of them employed the same tactics; that is, 
frightened the other Eskimos, and in that way made them do just as 
they pleased. They took this way of getting their liviug easily. Both of 
them were lazy and did not care to work for their living. We advised 
this man to be industrious, honest, and good, in which case he would 
be liked both by liis mother and by the other Eskimos, and all would 
then do everything possible to help him along in the world. The fact 
that ten other Eskimos had helped him eat the meat without doing any- 
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thing abont it brought me to the conclusion that all who had had a share 
in it ought to jtay for it. I rendered a decision as seriously as a judge, 
My verdict was that everybody who had eaten of the stolen deer sliould 
pay one fox akin, and that the reindeer skin sliould be bronght to the sta- 
tion. The Eskimo breathed easier when he heard my decision, and when 
he was told that he might now start for home and inform his companions 
in regard to the result of the stealing, and that Oomalik (snperiutendent) 
was iearftilly angry on account of this event, he did not need to be told 
twice, but started ofi' Uke a whipped dog. The next day he returned, 
bringing with him the reindeer skin and a fox skin and a couple of his 
guests, one of whom understood a. little English. 

The year before he had been in an Eskijno show on a trip in the 
States. My verdict was repeated to them and a second reprimand was 
delivered, whereuiwn we gave them somethiug to eat and let tliem 
go home. During the tbllowing two weeks all the guilty parties, nine 
in all, brought me awhite fox skin apiece. Two were permitted to con- 
tribute one fox skin together, as they were very poor and it being all 
they had, Of course this was only a small tine, but it was felt to be 
severe by these people, who hardly know what to do to satiKfy tlieir 
empty stomachs, but it was regarded as the right thing to do to be 
severe in punishing the first offense. This same Axsegi'oak found two 
reindeer from Antisarlak's herd roaming over the mountains south of 
Port Clarence. He could easily have shot and eaten both of these 
animals without any risk of discovery, as he lived in a tent with his 
family far from any other Eskimos, but he came to the station, and 
relating what he had seen got his reward for doing so. 

A week after we had assumed the management of the herd we took 
it about 3 miles east of the station and a fence was built near a small 
brook, afterwards called Pen Creek, and the Lapps and the apprentices 
were sent out to camp there. Since that time the herd and the camp 
have been moved Bist43en times. Tlie dates of the various movings you 
will doubtless find recorded in the log book, but I will here state that 
camps Nos. 1, 2, and 3 are the autumn camps down to November ; No, 4 
is a winter camp until the middle of March, and the other twelve from 
that time to date. The pastures examined in this connection vary in 
quality more or less, the best ones being Nos. 8, 10, 11, 13; that is to say, 
on the south side of Goweerook River. Even better pastures with dry, 
hard ground have possibly been found on the south side of Grantley 
Harbor and on the southeast side ot Port Clarence. It is doubtless 
one of the best pastures to be found in this vicinity. The purpose of 
moving so frequently was, first, to give the herd change of pastures; 
second, to examine and find the best pastures; third, to make the rein- 
deer acquainted in a larger stretch of country so that they would not 
BO easily get lost in case some of them should happen to go astray. 
A reindeer would more easily find its way back to the herd if it came 
to a familiar place where it had been before. Fourth, and not least, 
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to train the appreutices in moving and in nomadic life, of which more 
hereafter. The moving in the spring was of course done for the pur- 
pose of bringing the herd to a place where the females could as com- 
fortably as possible drop their fawua. Tbis place had been selected 
in the course of the winter. 

The first tbing I did was to send the Lappa in different directions to 
make themselves acquainted with the locality and with the jtastures 
before snowfall, and when I had apquaiuted myself in regard to the 
couditiouB of the wind and weather, I decided that the herd onght to 
be kept uear the station at the time of dropping the fawns. On the 
5th of January I set out with Ave reindeer east of the station to find a 
suitable place for the cows to bear their young. I chose the coldest 
part of the winter in order that I might be the better able to judge of 
the condition of the various placos. The first day we drove to Gowee- 
rook village, about 45 miles distant. There we spent the night, and 
the following day we drove in different directions, but continually 
ferther up the Goweerook Valley until we reached a place about 10 
miles beyond the Eskimo habitation, and from there we returned to 
the station. We spent two nights in the snow banks and five nights in 
Eskimo tents, and we found wJiat we sought, to wit, a sheltered place 
with good pasture. We arrived at the station the 13th of January. 

In the (!ourse of the winter the hei'd was scattered only once. This 
was the night between the 7th and 8tli of February, when a terrific 
storm from the north raged so violently that no Ijunian being could be 
out iu it. On the morning of the 8tli only L'O of the reindeer were 
found to have been able to resist tlie storm. These were all tame sled 
deer. None of the others were to be found, and after eight men, who 
in the morning had gone out iu different directions to search for them, 
returned to the canij) at noon, the result was tbat only uncertain 
traces could be found in the snow soutli of the camp ; and when two 
men again went out to follow the footprints the herd was met driven by 
five Eskimos toward the camp. Tlie whole herd had yielded to the 
power of the storm anil had started off in the same direction as the 
wind. It had wandered across the ice to the south part of Grantley 
Harbor to the vicinity of the village, where the Eskimos saw the ani- 
mals feeding in the morning, and began to drive them back, meeting 
our men on the way. 

We began training the deer in hauling sleds before the snow fell. All 
hut one of the deer which had been used the previous winter as sled 
deer, had been sent with the mission herd to Cape Prince of Wales. The 
one we had left was an old aidmal wliich wo aftorwaixis discovered was 
able to live on corn meal ; that is to say, it was one of the animals which 
Miner W. Bruce had been experimenting with in this direction. After 
making this discovery, this animal was called the "Corn Meal Sack," 
and it is at present in the Antisailook herd. Alnrnt the time the snow 
fell in snflicient amount to give us sleighing, we had 5 reindeer that 
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could bu used a.s sled deer, and we contimied truioiug the animals dur- 
iDg the winter, so tliat tlieie are now 37 trained, animals in the herd. 
We have kept from 8 to 17 of these continually at the station fifom 
the 3d of November, 1804, to the 16th of June, 1S95. These animals 
have been employed every working day for bringing fufl and lum- 
ber to the station. Tliey have been fed on moss, and lia<l their night 
quarters in a shed built last fall for that luirpose, until the middle of 
February, when the moss gathered last fall gave out. Since that time 
they have been tethered in a pasture every evening. This involved a 
good deal of work, as the animals hatl to be tethered 3 or 4 miles from 
the station, and the fuel and lumber had to be brought from 6 to 10 
miles from the opijosite aide of the station. 

There is no moss to be found nearer than 3 to 4 miles in any direc- 
tion, Ixom the fact that the herd, unfortunately, had been kept for a 
couple of years pasturing in the immediate vicinity of the station and 
had consumed all the reindeer moss, if there ever was any. "We often 
tried to feed the reindeer in new ways, since we at once found that the 
Eskimos did not have, or were not able and would not for a long time be 
able, to secure any more corn meal than could find place in their ovro 
empty stomachs. 

So many animals being needed for daily use, and these having to be 
changed every three or four weeks, the beginners not being able to 
stand the prolonged, steady work, it became necessary to train a few 
2- year-olds after all the older ones had been brought into service. This 
practice is not to be recommended, but the Silierian reindeer being 
somewhat larger and stronger than 2-year olds in Lapland, and they 
being handled with the greatest care, I do not think they were dam- 
aged in any way. Of the animals trained and in the process of train- 
ing, 4 had to be or were killed, as you will see from the quarterly , 
statement, and the reason for this was that they were left to the 
apprentices for practice. As a rule, about 10 per cent of the animals 
that are being trained will be lost, no matter how skillfully the work is 
done. Last fall some of the animals were also trained to carry pack 
saddles. They were used, and are still being used, in transporting the 
provisions from one camp to another. 

The time for droi)ping the fnwus comes one month earlier here than 
in Lapland. This circumsta.nce, in connection with the fact that the 
weather is colder all the year around, makes it more difflcult to save 
the fawna here than there. We had been very successful in the change 
of quarters for the herd during the mostimportant season. A daybook 
kept by one of the Lapps shows fine weather, continuous calm, while we 
here at the station were constantly expo.sed to a cold, north wind, 
with occasional sleet. In Lapland the fawns are dropped from the 
beginning to the 10th of May, while here the first were born on the 
10th of April and the last on the 16th of June. 

It had already been noticed last fall that the dropping of the fawns 
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here occiirretl earlier thiiii ill Lapland, ileiice, every eltbit Wiia made'l 
to jirranye for tlie pairiug later thau formerly, Jiud I believe we guiued 
a tew days; aud, wliich is of great importance, in tlie month of April. 
From the report of the first year from this station, it is ni>ticed that 
tlie fawns were dropped between the 13th of April and the 3d of June, 
but we were unable to accomplish much in this direction last year, bnl 
next fall another effort will be made to regulate this matter if i 
obstacles interfere. It was stated last fall, by people who were sup- 
posed t^» kuow something about herding reindeer, that if we continued 
in this manner the herd wonid not be able to live through the winter; 
but we took but little notice of such i»redictions, as our Lapps were ntri 
infants in the art of herding reindeer, but men who had seen s 
handled reindeer more than one year. 

The reindeer here are more wild and unmanageable than those in 
Lapland, The reasou for this i»t probably the fact that the Siberians do 
not train the animals for sled deer, but let them go as they please, sim- 
ply watching them and keeping them together. In l^apland the rein- 
deer may be seeu pasturing among the tents, or perhaps better, a herd 
of reindeer may be seen with tents in the midnt of them. Dogs, men, 
and deer are mixed together, and it is to be hoped that we will be able 
to domesticate this Alaskan herd in the same manner by continually 
working with them and letting the herders, the apprentices, and the 
dogs stay with them. 

From the extract of the reindeer account it will also be seen that at 
the beginning of the time of calving there were 118 females, 52 males, 
and SO fawns belonging to the station^ that the increase this year was 
118. From this Ktatement it may appear to you that we did not lose 
any fawns, but this is not the case. In the first tdace, one cow had 

I two fawns, one of which had to be killed, as the reindeer cows are not 
willing to recognize twins, but she chooses one of them, feeds and takes 
care of it, while the other is invariably hooked and kicked and denied 
all maternal care and nourishment. 
Apparently the Eskimos and the reindeer are very much alike in this 
respect. I was told that the Eskimo also, under similar circumstances, 
choose one and kill the other of the twins. This is not the only fawn 
that died. There were more of them, a'nd how it happens that we have 
as many living fawns in the herd today as there are grown-up females 
is to be explained by relating one of the many methods by which an 
attempt is made to force the increase of the herd in Lapland. One 
more fawn is one more reindeer, aud one more reindeer is money to the 
Laplander; hence, many experiments are made in this direction. It is 
estimated that under ordinary circumstances there must be more 
fawns than there are grown-np femalas, and to produce this result 
some of the fawns that are only 5 to G months old are paired. The 
most of the fawns dropped by these yonng heifers die, but some of 
them are saved by careful treatment, both at the time of their birth 
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and later. Some of these fawns are expected to be saved and so talte 
tli6 jilace of the deceased fawns dropped by mature mothers. We 
secured this result this year by the aid of the male reindeers which we 
asked ior last fall, and which yon lauded liere the Ist of September, 
and, to use an expression of the Lapps heie, we may say that the fawn- 
ing and increase has been "barri" — that is, successfiil. The reindeer 
ire iilwaya called fewns until they have passed their second birthday {1 
fear old). 

Last fall we built a fence and made a pen, and then ve began milk- 
ing. This was a most difficult task, as many of the cows had never 
been milked, and those that had been milked were so alraid of under- 
going this operation again that when the lassomg began they started 
oft' on a full run, and some of them leaped over the fence. This dread 
of lassoing and milking was caused by the manner in which they had 
heretofore been handled during tliis process. They had been thrown 
to the ground and two or three men had held them down, lying on top 
of them while they were being milked. So wondei- that such barba- 
II should frighten the animals. It took a long time before we could 
get the herd qnieted down during the milking, and when the season 
was over there were only three cows that allowed themselves to be 
caught without lassoing and stood still during the milking without 
being held. Still 1 considered this a satisfactory result for the milk- 
ing of the first fall. 

The reindeer are milked only in the fall, after the fawns have been 
neaued. From the milk wo made cheese. Some of the milk was 
evaporated to be used in the winter, and although the milking ceased 
early in the season, the Lapps still had cheese and butter for their bread' 
and milk for their cofi'ee in the middle of Marcu. Our apprentices 
were altogether too lazy to milk, and consequently they had neither 
iheese nor milk to use. 

We have ha^l but little trouble in protecting the herd from the 
Eskimo dogs. Only once or twice did they give us any annoyance last 
fall, and that was before the herd was moved away from the station. 
But they were driven away by the Lapps' dogs on guard, and from that 
time we have never seen them approach the herd. On the other hand, 
we have been somewhat annoyed by the sharp teeth and empty stom- 
achs of the Eskimo dogs in conneetiou with the sled deer which were 
constantly kept neat the station. We had kept the dogs away by 
threats and sticks, excepting in one case, where a dog was killed by the 
knife of a Laplander while he was taking care of the sled deer. The 
dogs in the nearest village are by this time so accustomed to the rein- 
deer that they never attack them, although we have driven directly in 
front of their noses every day daring the whole winter. In the begin- 
ning of last autumn there were many wild cries and just a.s many con- 
flicts between the Lapps with their great knives and the dogs with their 
sharp teeth. The Lapps were always victorious. On account of their 
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constant deteut nnd torn »;kiu», tlie Eskimo dogs sui-reudered and Lave 
made no more attacks. In detense of liis sled deer against wolves or 
dogB; the Laplander always uses Lis knife, wliicli is 10 to 12 incliea long, 
a formidalile weaiion, and lie rtefeuda liimself in the following manner: 

As soon as danger ia perceived, the Lapp leaps out of the sled and 
runs to the reindeer, throws them down with the back on the gronnd, 
atraddli-s theiu, holding their heads erect. In this position the animals 
can not get up. The Lapp holds the head of the reindeer with his left 
hand, and with the kuife in hie right hand he is ready for battle. He 
hews to the right and to the left, and one dog after the other runs away 
howling with wonnds in his skin or even in his flesh. The matter con- 
tiunes in this manner nntil the number of animals becomes so small 
that they dare not approach their wonld-be \ictiin, when the reindeer are 
released. In less than a second they rise to their foet again, the Lapp 
leaps into his sled, and only a cloud of snow tells the remaining enemies 
in which direction the intended victim has gone. In case he is pur- 
sued, the process ia repeated until all the foes, howling or limping, have 
become unfit for auy further pursuit. Our Lapps tell me that if only 
one man meets a dozen strong Eskimo dogs that have not before seen 
a reindeer, he will need all his strength and skill to defend a couple of 
animals. 

With a little care and good sense on the jiart of the herders there 
iB no danger whatever in regard^to reindeer tliriving and increasing in 
Alaska; for, in places where the herds are kept, the dogs soon become 
accustomed to the sight of the reindeer and will not molest them. 

In connection with provisions, we took only niue barrels of salted 
coi'ned beef with ua from San Francisco to be used by the Lapps, but 
as two more families than expected remained with us at this station, 
the supply of meat was too small ; and to mend this, three reindeer were 
killed just before Christmas, and the meat was divided and distributed, 
" together with the corned beef, among the Lapps. One reindeer waa also 
' killed to divide among the apxirentices. One animal was taken and 
killed by the superintendent, an account of which will be made this 
summer. An acconnt will also bo made of a reindeer that had a little 
blenush and waa sold to the Lapps for food ; thua, the number of reindeer 
killed for food was 6, and all these were males. 

If it be true, as reported by whalers, that the provisions for the 
station will arrive this year by the same brig { W. H. Meyer), it will 
doubtless be long before it gets here, in which case it will be necessary 
to kill more reindeer for food, as we have no meat left fi'om last year's 
supply for the July distribution, which takes place the ith of July, 
■ In accordance with your instructions that the tongues of the animals 
killed should be prepared for market, the tongues of the 5 reindeer 
killed were smoked; but the tongues of the 6 that died, or were sick 
Tind killed, were not prepared in this way, but together with the rest of 
the meat, they were approjiriated to the stomachs of the apprentices, 
jn which market there is always a large demand for such things. 
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The auflers which have been sheil have Iteeu uollected, aud await 
the arrival of the apparatus for making ghie. The herd hns constantly 
been in excellent condition, and at this writing the new antlers are from 
12 to 20 inches long, the best possible evidence of thrift. 

It may be afcited here that, taking all the circumatanues into con- 
aidemtionj the wintering of the herd and particularly the increase have 
been entirely sncceaafiil, 

HERDERS AMD APl'REHTICES. 

As yon doubtless observed, daring yonr visit here last fall, our Lapp 
herders did not receive the warnie.st welcome from the people who are 
supposed to have influence among the Eskimos, It may be stated 
that the importation of La.pps was tlie most sensible measure that 
could have been adopted in connection with the leiudeer enterprise 
in Alaska, for in this, as in all other things, a good begiuning must be 
made if the end is to be good. The necessity of importing Lappa and 
the improvements thereby secured will be plain tti yoa aud to any- 
one who vnl\ take the trouble to read this report. The dissatisfaction 
was expressed and shown distinctly on every occasion. It was soon 
learned that the diasatisfaction and the variety of stories concerning 
the Lapps had spread among the Eskimos. This fact was plain, from 
many expressions made by the apprentices. It became necessary to 
make it clear, hoth to the apprentices and to the other Eskimos, that the 
Lapps were an intelligent aud skilled people, both as regards taking 
care of reindeer and as to other things. 

There was some anxiety on account of these sti'ange relations which 
had sprung ni) without any cause whatever, aud 1 was uncertain as to 
what it might lead to in the long run, tiood relations between the 
herders and the apprentices was of panuuouut ini]>ortance in securing 
a good result, and such a good understanding hiid to be brought about 
even if one of the sides had to make some aacrittce. When the Lapps 
had become informed in regard to the cause of this strange relation and 
its want of respect for them as if they were iucapable aud useless, 
it was made clear to them that the only way to gain the respect 
of the Eskimos was to demonstrate their sui»eriority in fact, and they 
lost no oppoi'tunity of showing tliese people how superior they were 
in every respet't. I am glad to be able to report that the relations 
Vfivy rapidly improved, particularly between the Lapps and apprentices, 
and the feelings between them have grown better day by day. The 
apprentices, at least most of them, have long since discovered their 
inferiority aud seen how much they have to learu from these people. 
We have now reached a point where no apprentice undertakes to do 
anything before ho has consulted one of the Lapps, so far ek the lan- 
guages make it possible. 

The relations betwecTi the Lapps and outsiders are also pleasaut, for 
the Lapps have often given vabmbic assistance and pointed out how 
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' this tiling or that ought to be done. They have undertaken to treat 
the natives as grown i)eople treat children, and nobody will this yeai* 
succeed in filling the heads of the Eskimos with stories about the 
La])pS; and the only outsiders among the Eskimos who still believe 
themselves to be superior to all others, not only to the Lapi)s, are the 
. people from Cape Prince of Wales who o(jcasionally have to come here 
with their seal skins and other things to exchange them for ammunition 
ahd i)ro visions. They show by their conduct that they regard them 
. selves as superior, but the only thing in which they are regarded as 
being sui)erior and in which they actually excel all others is begging. 
They have studied completely the various kinds of beggars' tricks, 
and practice them both orally and in writing. The La[)ps have occa- 
sionally been deceived by the lamentations and tricks of these people, 
but their dishonesty has usually beeii detected, aiid when the dishon- 
esty has been discovered, then neither the Lapps nor the rest of us 
understand a word they say, this being the best way of getting rid of 
them. Usually they have received something to eat, and their hypoc- 
risy has been used as the source ot amusement. 

I am very happy to say that the Lapps have hitherto conducted them- 
selves most excellently, and have submitted with alacrity to the rules and 
regulations made foi them, rules and regulations which they have never 
had to submit to heretofore. The only thing with which they have 
expressed any dissatisfaction is that they have not received as much 
reindeer meat as they would like. 

The Lapps have certainly done everything that they possibly could, 
not only in taking care of but also in instructing the apprentices. 
So far as the language has permitted, they have always been willing to 
explain why this thing or that had to be done in this way or that way, 
and why things should be done at a certain time. This applied both 
to herding, to milking, to driving, to training, to the making of sleds, 
harnesses, saddles, skees, cheese, tanning and the preparation of skins, 
and to the proper use of reindeer hair, antl6rs, etc. When we arrived 
at the station it was assumed, both by the Eskimos and by the white 
men at the station, that reindeer skins could not be tanned or pre- 
pared so as to be made waterproof, and that people would always have 
to depend upon the seal for their waterproof boots. The opposite has 
now been demonstrated so many times by the Lapps, they having shown 
how completely dry their feet were after standing in water above their 
knees for hours at a time, that the Eskimos now see that the seal can 
be si)ared from this use, since there are a sufficient number of reindeer 
skins to take their place. 

When you left us last fall we had the following apprentices at the 
station : Moses (an Indian), Martin Jacobson, Tatpan (Herbert), Akweet 
koon, Soo wa wha sie, Antisarlook (Charlie), Kum muk, Sekeog look, 
Go kwood let, To oo tuk, Ohlook, Alektoona, Wok sock (Eskimos). 

Of these thirteen apprentices three were married and had their 
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families with tliuia iit the station. At tbis willing we liavtj only nine 
of tlie above tliirt«eu, four of them having left ns. Two of these were 
discharged, as tliey were utterly unlit forlieniing. They took no inter- 
est whatever in itandliad no deaiie tor it, and had not come to the sta- 
tion for the purpose of Iteiiig lieiders, but bad come only to stop there 
for ii year, and having received a good living and been supplied with 
good wai-m clothes and earned a conple of animals, then to sell these and 
get baek to their homes, warm. \i'ell fed, and with a little fortune, say 
$20 to $70 iu personal property, wbieh they then would sell to other 
Eskiii-os, and in this manner live unotber year without work. From 
their staud^Kiint, this may bo regardtsd as a successful enterprise. The 
two thus discharged were Oo kwood let and Soo wa wha sie. I presume 
there ans a couple of other apprentices who have come here with the 
same jiurimse in f lew, but tliey do not talk the way the others did. 
These ought probably to be sent away, but this has not hitherto been 
done for reasons that will apiiear when I come to discuss the t|uahfica- 
tioiis of the herders individually. 

It was thought best t<i have the apprentices remain with the herd; 
that is to say, they ought to remain m camp \>'hei'e the herd is pastur- 
ing, be it near or far from the station. They ought not to have the sta- 
tion as their lieadijuarters aud go out once or twice a week to look after 
their watch, iu which case they would look upon their work as herders 
as a secondary matter, while it ought to be uppermost in their thoughts. 
Then they would never become habituated to living in camps aud mov- 
ing, a matter whicli is absolutely ne(^essary for every reindeer herder. 

Nomadic and camp life both summer and winter must become such . 
a habit that it can uot be abandoued without sorrow, before anyone cam 
be said to be entirely familiar with, and thoroughly trained in, herding 
reindeer. Any person who desin.^s to become the owner of reindeer 
must flrst become a uomad. Iu order to begin to harden an^ aceustom 
our apprentices to this sort of life, they were sent into camj) with the 
herd immediately after I took charge of the station aud since that 
time they have been kept in tents continually, even during the pretty 
severe weather in winter. They would take turns at comiug to the 
station every Saturday, but would be sent out again the following Mon- 
day witli tlie necessary provisions. 

My instructions were that the apprentices and herders shonhl l>e 
divided into two groups, of which each gnmp should be kept near the 
herd for foui' months at aitime. Iu this a little change has been made, 
as four mimths wonld be u rather long season for the tii-st time. Nor 
would this divide equally the seasons of the year. 1 theretbre let the 
apprentices stay out foni* weeks at a time and the herders three 
months. At this writing, we have advanced so far that a few of the 
apprentices have begun to take an interest iu the herd and in camp iife. 
Tliey like better to be out with the reindeer than to stay at the station. 
Others, on the other hand, cau not be made to understand that iu order 
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to become good herders tlieymust first become nointule and take an 
iuterest in Uandliug, watcliiug, Eiud being among tbe animals all the 
timt. They also appear not to understand tlnit when an order is given 
tfl tliein to remain in camp for a certain length of time, the intention 
is that they must not run away from the lierd every other day to see 
what is being done at the station. It ban been necessary to administei' 
many a disagreeable reprimand ou account of the violation of this 
order. On the other hand, it must be stated tliat it has been veiy difl- 
eult for the apprentices to obey our rules, since they wei'e so accustom 
to look upon thestatiou as their hesidquartcrs. 

To keep them in camp various means have been resorted to, butwiti 
out any other result than that they would return to the station i 
have to be sent back again. We, of course, I'efused to give thein foo 
when they came from the oaniii. My last resort was to set them to doiiij 
hard work when they came to the Btatioii, anil as they have a dread fo(! 
this sort of punishment they usually dropiied the work quickly and r 
back to the camp. Sometimes they run iiway to somo Eskimo villt^ 
_in8tejid of going to the herd. They may stop for a day or two in td 
village and spend a day with the herd, and then come back to the s 
tioii with an artega, " a coat," a boot, mitten, or sock torn, aa an excui 
for leaving tlie herd. 

On reading this you may pi-obably say, "Send them off," and this] 
have thought of doing, but as their time has so nearly expired, and a 
they have been kept thus far and by my ])redeces8ors, it seemed to n 
that they might be tolerated a few mouths longer. It is nnfortuuatelfl 
a faet that the apprentices here mentioned are chiefly such as haTw 
come from some mission station aud there have obtained theii- taste fois 
warm I'ooms, 

I do not say this with a view of finding the leaJit fault with the n 
sion stations or with the work of the missionaries among the Eskimos. 
Ou the contrary, the missionaries surely, here as elsewhere among 
heathens, do all in their power to civilize these people and to win them 
away from du-t aud ignorance. And it is ]iot the fault of the mission- 
aries that the Eskimo boys iguorantly mak« up their owu minds about 
matters, especially before they have beeu at a station long enough to 
be able to form a higher estimate of life. The apprentices who t 
taken directly from the Eskimo population, and from the Eskimo hut, t 
far better, for they understand that they are better off both for the prt 
ent ami for the future if they take hold earnestly and do their best j| 
become good reindeer herders. Although this is a matter which I s 
discuss more tully later on, I take the liberty of calling your attention i 
it hero in eouneetion with the employment of new apprentices. 

Hitherto it has appeared that the maiTied men — that is, those \( 
have fanulies here — are tlie most reliable, and they seem to have » 
idea of the responsibility in regard to what they do, and at the s: 
time they are the eheaj>est for the station, inasmuch as the additioni 
/bod required by the wives and children is compensated for by tlM 
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re(|iuriiig' less idotliiii^. The womeii lonk after iiiul iiieud tiie clothes, 
not only of their hiiBbands and cbililreit, but also of the other appren- 
tices, aud prepare their food. 

I shall now mention in detail and make a few remarks on the qualifl- 
catious of each apprentice separately, and i Bliall present them in the 
same ordeaas that given in the above list: 

Moses. He is the boy that came from 8t. James mission, on Yiiton 
River,in 1893, and who was not accepted as an apprentice by the then 
superintendent, Miner W, Bnice. Mr, Brnce very properly refused to 
accept him on acconnt of the boy'a pecnliai- character, bnt he was 
accepted by the superintendent, W. T. Lopp, which probably was a 
mistake. It was thought best last fall to let the boy go at once, aud so 
Capt. M. A. Healy was asked to be kind enough to take the boy to St. 
Michael, the boy stating that he could get home from that place at any 
time, but Captain Healy declined taking bim, althongh the boy had 
spent the winter at the station and proved himself a great annoyance . 
to everybody. He could not be sent away in the dead of the winter, 
as he was far away from his home and could not get to it in the winter 
season, nor could he be turned out among the Kskimo, who do not fee! 
friendly toward the Indian. A letter was sent to Mr. W. T. Lopp, the 
present manager of the mission station and of the herd at Cape Prince 
of Wales, asking whether he would take Moses and keep him with his 
herd, as it was supposed Mr. W. T. Lopp was fond of the boy and 
had favored hira above others at this station a year ago, but Mr. Lopp 
lefused to receive the boy, and it only remains to be said that he will 
be discharged and sent home the first opportunity, and the reasons for 
the ilischarge have been stated in a letter already written to the St. , 
James mifision, being as follows: 

Hd ia too expniiaive fur the statioD, too amnrt for the people, too diidiah for the 
other apprenttCHH. too rough for the children, ami too lazy to become a, heiilnr. 

Martin .Jacobson came to tte station in January, 1S94, from the 
Swetlish mission station in Uoalakalit, and is ranch easier to get 
along with tlian Moses, but he takes no interest whatever in his work 
with the reindeer. He is pretty clumsy in all that he attempts to do 
and thinks himself too smart to obey orders and to begin work as a 
herder, but 1 think he has a sound judgment and that be has a liking 
for work in the school. 

Tatpan { Herbert) came the same time as Martin Jacobson and his 
home is in Goloviu Bay or Unalaklik. According to a letter he 
brought with bim he was sent here on the recommendation of Capt. 
M. A. Healy and has now left the station, being at this time one of 
Antisarlook's herders, while his two reindeer iire still in onr herd and 
will be sent with the herd that goes to Gotovin Bay, where Tatpan will 
continue as herder. His qualili cations for becoming a herder were 
fairly good and it may be presumed that some time in Ihe future bo 
will be able to take charge of his own herd. 
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Akweet kooii came liere at the same time with tlie lust two, aQdjI 
belongs to Oolnviii Bay. He is well ()iialitie(l tor his work, but has to] 
be watched couataiitly. He is industrioua wbeu he is observed, anit 
he aeems to like to drive and train the antiual», which is a good inditiO' 1 
tion. But if it had not been decided to send a herd to liia home, botfeua 
he and Mattm would have been discharged before this, aud better'] 
qnalitied persons secured in their places. 

Soo iva wha aie presumably caine in the autumn of 1S!)3 from Kome.,1 
Hia qualifii;atlona seem to fit him better to be.coiiie a great doctor in thitij 
region rather than a herder. The Eskimos say that he was born to be a 1 
doctor, as they know from certain marks on him. This is probably the 
reason why he did not take much inter&st in the life of a herder, aad so 
he was ilischarged and sent home after he liad been found guilty of a 
few small thefts. 

Antisarlook (Charlie), from Point Rodney. I do not know at what^ 
time he came to the station. On my arrival at the station he was qnitd^ 
ill and puny, and hence I could not set him at any hard work. He w 
soon to take a herd of his own, and he needed all the strength he could' 
gather before tnking charge of his own herd. He had good qualihoa> 
tions as a herder, aud a fuller reiwrt of him will be given iu connectitHt 
with his own herd. 

Kum muk. I do not know how long he has been at the station,; 
bnt he probably was appointed an apprentice at the time when Mr» 
W. T. Lopp assumed ciiarge. He had been sent here from the missicm.' 
station iu Cape Prince of Wales, and would have gone back to the a 
station togetlier with the other apprentices last fall, when Mr. Lopp^ 
appointed him to remain here through the winter in order that he might 
have an opportunity to see how the Lap])s take care of the reindeer,. 
He is married aud has two children. He is reliable and gives entire 
satisfaction in every respect. He is as well qualified as anyone foaiid 
among the Eskimos. With the reindeer he has already acquired, hi 
will be sent biick to the missiou station to continue his life as a herdei 
there, his two-year term as an apprentice having expire<l. 

Sekeog look, from Synok. In 189;l-94, he worked as an apprentice 
by the month, bnt this system of keeping apprentices was not in cor* 
respondence with the purpose of the school for herders here, and, deBir<« 
ing the change himself, he was, last fall, accepted as a]i api>rentice oi 
the usual terms; that is to say, he was to receive reindeer as hia com 
pensatiou. He is about 26 years of age, and is one of the few boys wh^ 
are found to be reliable and satisfactory. He has excellent qualifleatioDf 
for becoming a herder, but takes very little interest in driving, taming; 
etf. The chief thing is to be a reliable aud competent herder, and tbii 
he will certainly become. He is industrious, willing, always obedient^ 
and executes every order promptly, 

Oo kwood let, from Port Claience. When we arrived ho was a boj 
acareely 14 years old and in ixjor health. On the 11th of October, hav^ 
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ing earned liis twn veiiidci;!-. lie wa,s sent home. EliB object in t^oniiiig 
to the station was tlie same as that of Soo wa wlia sie — to wit, to got 
a g(HHl living for a while. Ooiistdering tliat he was so yonng, this i 
might 1)0 GX|»ectGd. 

Taoo tiik, from PolejTook, apijarently was received here in the smriimn I 
of 18i)3. Judging from thp number of reiiide€r wlddi he is said to own I 
in the herd, 1 take him to be ii brotlier of (Jo kwood let; and foi' thia I ' 
have good reasons, for tliey rescsmble eacli other very mneh hi looks, 
while in all other respect s they are very different. He was not married 
when I arrived at the station, but in the course of the winter he mar- 
ried Nab sok ka. The matrimonial knot was tied by Ki^v. T. L. Brevig. 
Ta oo tnli is an excellent limitsman, but doiibtfnl timber for herdsman. 
Tlien there are a number of little things conreniing him which I have 
not mentioned in this reiwrt. I have not yat decided what to do witli . 
him. His apprentices! lip expires next autnnin, and it will tlien be 
determined what it will be best for him to do in the fntnre. 

Ahlook, from Point Hope, was left hero by yon as an apprentice tlie 
liOth of August, 1894, to take the two years' course in herding. He has 
proved himself a wortliy young man, and has already exhibited great 
interest in the care of the reindeer, and he is reliable in the perform- 
ance of his duties as a herder. His choice was a happy <me, and there 
can be no doubt as to the propriety of permitting liini to take charge 
of a small herd, particularly if there could be somebody with him to 
look after business matters, or, in other worils, to see to it that every- 
thing was done in the right season. Ahlook seems to take no note of 
the time, particularly when he is with the herd. He hardly remembers 
when it is time to eat, a thing never forgotten by any of the other boys 
at the station. Of al! the apprentices he and Sekeog look are the very 
best and most reliable herders, and if he has to chase around the lieM . 
some foggy night until daybreak he does not look npon this as much 
trouble, providing he aneceeda in having all his reindeer safe in the . 
morning wheu the time comes to change the watch. 

E lek too na, who waa brought here by yourself on the same day with 
Ahlook, is also from Point Hope, but his selection can not lie said to 
have been a happy one, and lie has heeu kept on the to-he-sejit-liiiine 
list idl winter. He has made some improvement lately, and ,jnst now 
liis mime has been taken off the list. 

Wok Sock, from ftoweerook, was received as an apprentice last: fall 
after I arrived. He is married and has three children. His qualifica-' 
tions tor the work of a herder are good, and if he continues doing as 
well as he has begun'he will certainly become an excellejit, intelligout 
herder, in whose bands a herd in the future will surely thrive and 
make progress. He is reliable, always active, never evasive, never 
runs away from any order given him, but he does everything exactly 
as he is told, -and seems never to be entirely satisfied himself witli 
his work. He is the only one who reports and aaka for new work when . 
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his ta.'ik is done. He lias a jrreat deal of coninioii sense. He and Kam 
Milk hate at tim&s kept tlie wattjli witliont any lierders, and evcrytLing 
has been satisfactory, even during the season wlien the fawns are 
dropped. 

This description of the qualifications of the apprentices will be of 
some use to them when tliey find out that their conduct and their indus- 
try is mentioned outside of the station, but to what extent it will be. 
useful to me is somewhat doubtful. I am obliged to tell the naked 
trnth, and that is sonietmies hard to hear, both for the Eskimos and for 
others. The following ration list will exhibit to yoii liow our people 
have been treated. The list here given has been folloTre<l throughout 
the year, excepting as to the i)otatoes, wliicli froze and became useless. 



RatioH li»t fur ft«-(fei's 



»d npprenlieei ni Teller lieiiideer Stalio', 
[Fnur wwi-' ration-] 



Port Clarence, 1S94-95. 
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Remarkx.— Tliev ore fiirui«1ied nil th< 
rrom camp on Siinilnv9 to im tu cliiirch si 
giren mlleil oats liixti-nd. 

For ICekimo njiprenlinfii and their 



UJey sie 
■8 and fhildren at Teller IteiJiileer Slalloti, Port 



|()no Hwk'n ration. Two iliil.livn got .in" ration,] 

Flonr poiimlB.. 6 

Navy bread pieces.. 40 

Tea I>:iGkage.. i 

Molasses ■ quart., i 

BeaoB jiounds.. 3 

Rice do.... 2 

Soap do J 

Com meal <lo.... 2 

Matches boxes.. 2 - 

Meat or pork pounds.. i 

Rkmauks.— They arc. given all the fish atiA seal oil they want. Beans given one 
week and rite tbe next week. Seal meat is not weighed, as tlicy get all they want 
dnrliig the season. Tohncco is earned by those who work overtime, after January 
I, 1895. One-sixth poiiud of tobacco given a week until January 1, 1S95. 

It was thought beat to give a certain ration on a fixed time, so as not 
to have tbe disagreeable disappointment of finding tliat the snpply of 
provisions had given out in the middle of the winter. With this in 
view, a quantity ol' the A-ariiins kinds of i>rovisions was calculated and 
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a list mlK^»^ out iireorrtingly. It was timud in goiiiK tliroiifjli tlio, sup- 
plies tliat some things were uot snffic.ieut to lust through the year, 
coiiseqiteiitly such things, iia you wit! notice, were distributed only every 
other week. On nlteraate weelis another kiud of provisions was given 
out instead]. In this way, aud by using all the flah the people conid 
eat, aud by bringing some provisions from Golovin Bay, onr limited 
supply proved snfiicient. I think it must be admitted that the rations 
actually given out satislied the peoiile. 

Both the herders and the appi'enticea have oeen well and warmly 
clad, so that they could be ont of doors at any time and in all kinds of 
■weather without suffering. The kind aud quality of clothing yon will 
find under the nccnunt of each individual and also the cost of the 
Bauie. 1 find in your instructions that all the apprentices were to 
receive the same amount, so that no one might get more than his share, 
bnt I have not been able to live up to this, siiuie one man sometimes 
absolutely needs what is not required by another. Hence I (iud it 
much bettitr to lot each one have what clothing he actually needs with- 
out giving the same article to others who did not need it, bnt no great 
difference on the average will be found in the treatment of the different 
individuals. 

THE HERDERS' DOGS. 

As heretofore stated, we brought with us from Lapland 10 traiued 
dogs, 5 pairs. Only 9 of these reached the United States aud only S of 
them San Francisco. On the other hand, the number was fllleil lui our 
arrival at Port Clarence, 2 pupa having been bom on the way. One of 
these pupa was given to Captain Holland, so that we hadO when we landed 
at the station. It was difflcult to tell who was the most pleased, the 
Lapps or the dogs, at once more setting foot on solid earth and at seeing 
reindeer. But if the running and barking are to be taken as evidence, 
the dogs appeared to have liad the gi'L-atest pleasure. The fact tliat 
the dogs were happy was also noticed by the herd when it, after being 
imjirisonetl ibr months, was set at liberty and ran by the side of their 
enemies. The reindeer here never before having been watched with 
dogs were quite unmanageable in the beginning,as they also looked upon 
tLese dogs as their foes, against whom it was necessary to defend them- 
selves. For this reason the dogs had all tliey could do to save their 
skins, and there was many a race between a reindeer and a dog, the 
dog in front and the reindeer trying to get near enough to use its ant-, 
lers on his enemy, but these races always ended by the reindeer becom. 
ing weary of the pursuit. The deer thought it had put the enemy out 
of harm's way, but no sooner had it turned before the dog again was 

I at its heels, and uow the race waa invert«d, the deer being chased by 
the dog. 
This experiment was repeated again and again hundreds of times 

I until the dog became too weary to do any more work, Init there was 
always a new lot of dogs to send out and take the place of the exhausted 
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ones, so tbat the reindeer fluiilly liiid to yield and snliniit patiently tM 
tbe barka of the dogs. At first the Ijerd couUl not be driven in aiqM 
given direction with the dog. All tlio dogs could do was to keep th« 
herd together. The apprentices seemed well pleased with these dogn 
and iipparently liked them much better than they liked the Lappoi 
Being asked how they liked the Lappa after having been with them on 
watch the first night, they answered that they liked tbe dogs ver^ 
well, as they now did the rnuniiig in place of themselves. Now the 
apprentices are unwilling to get the herd without a dog, as the dogs 
have perfect control of the herd, a re«ult gained aft^r two months' 
barking. The herd can nowbedriven in anydirection desired, straigl 
or id a circle. 

It has given na much trouble to keep the blood of these dogs pi 
tixtm mixture, as there is an endless number of dogs and races nf do| 
in this region. So far we have bad complete succeKs. The only mi: 
ture that has taken place is with a Scotch collie slie <log bronglit bj 
yon. The offspring of these two breeds of dogs promise well. Thei 
are now two of these bastards being trained with the herd, and thi 
apiiearto be very peaceable and careful with the animals. Oidyone 
the collies brought here is kept at the station. The other's, together" 
with the half-lireed collie and Eskimo dogs, ^ere intended to be killed 
but when Mr. W, T. Lopp wanted them they were all sent to him — that 
is, to Cape Prince of Wales. The females of these were sent back 
the station in the course of the winter to be i)aire(l witli the Lapp doj 
and in duo time they were returned to Mr. W. T. Lopp, who now has 
sufficient inimber of dogs of the right kind with his herd. Onepai 
of the Lapp pups were sent to Antisarlonk's herd and one pair are now 
being trained to go with the first herd to be sent away. In addition to 
- this, we still have a few pups that will be given to the apprentices, and( 
we will continue in this manner until everybody is supplied. But Ht 
is doubtful whether tlie apprentices and the other station will be abW 
to keep these dogs from bewiming wolves by getting mixed with tM 
Eskimo dogs, for the ability to do herding is lost by this kind of niin 
ture. The ofl'spring become camiverous and not herding dogs. Thu 
is to be proven by the half-breed collies and Eskimo dogs that wen 
here, but there will always be an opjKirtnnity of getting full-bloo^fin 
dogs from this station as long as we have full-blooded stock. ■ 

We could find no use for these on our arrival here, and consequently 
decided to sell them, but partly on aceouTit of the assurance oftlia 
people here who were acquainted with the character of our winte« 
it was presumed that wc mi<;lit find these dogs useFal in the course M 
the winter, and so we kept tour of them until the time came when then 
might be needed. Meanwhile, aa the winter passed and no occasioiS 
was found on which tlie reindeer could not be used, the sled dogs^j 
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I together with soiiie other tilings, were given to Antisarlook as a start- 
I ing' outfit ill lil'e. lu the course ol' the winter and spring we foumt no 
I use for the dogs. AH our work eoulrt be done by the aid of the rein- 
I deer. In May and the first half of June, when we had the best roads 
I for hauling lumber and fuel, dogs eouhl not be used on aci^ount of the 
I icy crust of snow, which was too sharp for the dogs' feet, cutting them 
[ to the quick, ao that they conhl not walk, much less haul loads. 
I The only time when doga can be made useful at the station ia in the 
L summer, and the only nae they can be put to is to haul rafts of luiidier 
L along the shore. For this purpose we have now procured six dogs. 
I These will be sold in the antiuun, aswe have no use for the dogs during 
I the winter. Doga bring a higher price in the fall than in the spring, so 
I that we get the work done during the auuimer for nothing. 
I No progress has been made in regard to harnessea; that ia to say, 
I we have used the same kind as are used in Lapland, which is an 
' improvenieut of more tlian I'dH) per cent on Siberian harnesses hereto- 
fore used by this station. This harness is perfectly satisfactory for 
c<Hnnion use. Until we get new and hitherto unknown ways of train- 
ing reindeer, any change in tlie hamesa ia not necessary, nor have 
we had much time to think of this matter. When you emphasized 
L imi)roveraent of the harnesses in your instructions you doubtless were 
i nut iu!quaiuted with the appearance and excellence of the harnesses 
now in use at the station, but had in your mind the Siberian harnesses. 
It woidd be of but little use to deaeribe the Lappish harnesses; they 
must be seen and used in order to be appreciated. I may state briefly 
that they are very much like the shoitlder harness used on horses. Of 
* course allowance is niaxle for the restlessness of the reindeer, which 
; keeps jumping up and to the side much more than a hoise. In the 
I case of the horse harness the principal weight is put upon the brace 
I ami lower part of the shoulder, while in this harness the principal 
I weight rests on the upper part of the ahoulder aiHl on the neck, where 
i reindeer have their strength, like oxen, and while training and 
[ partly while driving we have employed tuga like those used in driving 
t horses. The only change made in the manner uf driving is that two 
I animals are placed side by aidt^ drawing the same sk'd. The I'ountry 
l.^id the absence of trees here permit tliin kind of driving. In Laplaiul 
Kthis ia not itossible, but the reindeer has beuii hitched in the American 
Iftnd not in the Siberian fashion. 

According to the Siberian fashion of hitching the reindeer to the sled, 
ftione auimal ia placed about 1 foot in Iront of the other, and the harness 
is worn in such a manner that the animal draws with only one shoul- 
der, which makes it run vrith its side instead of its head in iront. We 
hitch the deer by means of two equally long tngs fasteued to a whipple- 
tree at the Irtmt of the ale^l. Then there is a strap 18 inches long 
fastened to the halters of both the animals. This keeps the animals 
■ side by side and makes them draw with both shoulders and the neck, 
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and iiiiikos tlieni run witli the head and not with the side in front. Oiu 
liarues3(!S have aUo lioeii examined, discussed, and tried by tlie otlia 
■white people in Alaska, and all agree ia regard to their excellence, 
do not know whether our pattern of harnesses has been used at Capel 
Prince of Wales, but two sets of harnesses have been made for our 
apprentices and sent lip there. It is jirobablo that the Siberian har- 
nesses improved by Mr. W. T, Lopp are used there, as everybody is 
inclined to likeiiis own patent best. Antisarlook used the liarnesseij 
made at this station, and he received two sets on liis detiartnre. Bfl 
says: " It ia plenty goo<i; Siberian not good," fl 

David JohnBon, instructor at the mission school in ITnalaklik, whjH 
last winter made a missionary Journey along the coast up to CapJ 
Prince of WaleK, on which journey he also paid ns a visit, has testaS 
various harnesses used in training and driving 07:Bn, and on the IQtlfl 
of April, 1895, he wrote me as follows: I 

Siiir.e I cnmo liouie I huve bceu busy trniniug tlie liiillo. I had I.nplanders' 1iai^| 
oeBata niude for tbem. I drivu tliem with donbie linea, but. single traces. Tried td^H 
yoke nud the old Liip]&udeTliartii.-Bii, but fiinndthecmetbiitiain uhc now worked liea^f 

As Mr. David Johnson is well acquainted with all the ways of dri^fl 
ing in America, both with oxen and with horses, and is familiar wttlH 
all the difTerent kinds of harnesses, and doubtless has tented all, llfl 
finds that the Lapland reindeer harnesses are the best also for oxen — M 
matter in which I entirely agree with liiui. I think it would therefoKfl 
be a good thing if some American farmers, in localities where oxen anfl 
extensively used, would try this kind of harness, and 1 have no donbifl 
that it would iiroduce a great levolutiou aud improvement in the maiM 
uer of driving oxen in America. Of this I have not tlie slightest doubtfl 
The Lajdand harness is certainly better than the yoke or any oth^H 
kind of harness, both for animals and for driver. It ia not claiiiie^B 
that we know more about driving than people do in America, bat ^M 
should be remembered that the people who have reached this resu^H 
with harnesses are a nation who for hundreds of years have had t^| 
depend npou draft animals resembling oxen, and as a consequence th«fl 
have made many improvements. The linrnesses were tested for yemflB 
before tliey were finally adopted, aud the result has been the adoplaaJB 
of the harnesses now in use. ^M 

Looking at the matter &om this standpoint, it is fair to presume tlif^| 
an improvement would come from such a nation if it is to come at aflJB 
In Amei'ica all the attention has been concentrated on improving tb^| 
harnesses of horses, and the results have been highly satisfactory, whOfl 
it is donbtlesB true that the harness of oxen, particularly in later year^B 
has not received the attention to which it is entitled. The harness flS 
oxen ought to be considered so long as this animal has to do the n)&£^| 
work in clearing the land. Fiom the work list, which I send you, yovH 
will be able to see how both the herders and the apprentices havebedM 
employed during the year. In order that the various kinds of worlB 
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and inatnictiou might lie somewhat equitably ilividi'ii, it w;iy thought 
beat to keep an accuuiit, made up every uioiith, anil t'olhiweil thri»nj4h 
the week. At the end of the week it would be added up so ii« to show 
bow mauy aDiiiials eiic)) man hud lassoed and milked; how many miles 
each oue had driven. 

From the li.st it will appeal' that Biiiue of the Lapps liave Ueeii kept iit 
the stiitioii more than others. The le.iwm for this was that thewe were 
Ibeat qualified for various kiud» of work — that is, for making hurtiess 
as well an for making sleda aud for preparicig materials for building, 
Sot tanning and preparing skins, for driving aud training animals, etc. 
['For traiuiug animals, Mikkel Josefseu N^akkila. ami Johan Si>einsen 
.Tornensis are the most toiupetent, not ordy in Port ClareiR-u, j\Jaska, 
bnt also in Kontokeino, Lapland. Uundreds of reindeer have been 
left with them by the other Lapps to lie trained, the ownei's being less 
akilled in this branch of reindeer industry. In Lapland it is eustomury 
to give the one who trains tlie reindeer the iVee use of it for one year — 
Bo small eons i deration, as they there have an opportunity of carrying 
passengei'8 and transporting goods at so mueh per mile — a very priilit- 
able business. From this it may be seen how imjiortant it is considered 
to have the sled deer well trained, in order to get the best results from 
the capacity of the iiuinml to do work. 

The Lapps who have been kei)t with the herd most of the time have 
several sti-ong points in herding, in being careful and attentive to its 
vants, and among tliem 1 must mention Per Aslaksen Ki^t. lie is 
regarded as the mo.st reliable and careful man for herding reindeer. 
Such also was his reputation in Tjagiland, where lie was intrusted with 
local offices, being a member of the board of supervisors and member 
of the court of consent. He is also the best of our herders aud a man 
who in Laplaud always owned his own and still owns a herd of 1,150 
reindeer. It seems that his statements and views in regard to the 
moving of the herd, in regard to the ipiality of the iiastnres, aud in 
regiird to iuattt:;rs in general are law to the other herders and to the 
apprentices. They never contradicted him in such things, bnt quietly 
recognized his superiority in this field. To this must be ii.dded his 
great talent for managing a uunil>er of subordinates, a ijmility whieh 
be has acquired by many years practice in Lapland. 

As I have heretofore informed you, this man dhl not come simply for 
the purpose of adding a few dollars to those which he already owns, 
but also for the purpose of making observations in regard to the 
Alaskan reindeer enterprise and to get aequainte<! with the climate and 
other conditions. If it should become uecessai'y for some of the Lap- 
landers to emigrate li'om Laplaud, it will doubtless rest with him to 
decide whether or uot the emigrants are to go to Alaskn. 

The other Laplanders, to wit, Aslak Larsen Somby, Samuel Kcmi, 
aud Mathis Kira, are also excellent herders. Aslak Larsen Somby and 
Matliis Kira, are also thoroughly schooled in iisliing, so that both the 
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apprentices and tlio other Eakimos havb the opportunity of leiimiiig 
tnaiiy iiew and better ways and inetliods of catchiug flsli. 1 

In addition to the people named in the Hat of workraeu, the writm 
has also taken part in niiLliiiij^' sleds, harness, :vud in building. I alad 
built an ice boat which drifted out of the harbor on the iee last Novenfl 
ber. It has been reported tiiat the boat was found by the Kskimos ■ 
few days later and vfus stripped of the sails and iron witliout sendliia 
any information in regard to tlie discovery. Everything was atolefl 
aud a settlement will be made with the thieves as soon as they aid 
caught. I have also made a boat SO fe«t long used in lisLing, aud T. u 
Ejellmau is ut present i-iigaged in building ib small boat. ■ 

My spiu-e time has been devoted to tanning hides aud skins audt&l 
tLousand and one different things, so that my time has been too slut^ 
even duriug these long summer days. ■ 

■ It has been said that the Eskimos lose their reapeet for laboHqfl 
white men. My view of this matter is dift'erent. In the first plMw 
the Eskimos would be apt to coutiiuie the work in their own awkwtffl 
manner and never really acquire any of the easier methods of civlfl 
zation, unless Ihey see good work done. The result of this is tbn 
tliey never will become able to suiiport themselves in any other maM 
nor than they do now. That in to say, they will make no progred 
exeepting in rea<iing, an acquisition which they do not value v&M 
highly when their storaaclis are empty aud require juore flab. 19 
the uest place, I believe that respect is more easily maintained evM 
if the sni)erintendeut works ftom morning to niglit, Tlie fa(;t tbal 
he labors and constantly keeps himself employed, doing somethiidl 
or other, gives a valuable example to those about him. The industn 
of the superintendent makes the Eskimos understand that a living 3 
the reward of labor, aiul tliat it ia not birtli or color of the skin whteq 
makes a man, but liis work and his conduct. We have secured afl 
the respect that cau faii'ly be demanded of nncivilized men, and ad 
order has ever been directly neglected, though there may have bea 
some indirect evasions, but I think the most of them liave learned m 
this time that it is useless to try to disoljey an order directly or biU 
rectly. The Eskinnjs have also been convinced that it ia best to 9 
obedient and do what is asked of them, and they have often thoagS 
that no more is required of them than they cau easily perforin. WHM 
a few excei)tious, their conduct has been entirely satisfactory, and mn 
ters are progressing without any serious jars. ^ 

The result of catching seals has not amounted to much, and I doira| 
whether a contiunanco of it will pay. On the llith of October six m 
our apprentiees were sent out to Point apencer, where the catofaingrg 
seals liad then begun. They were well equipped with good rifles atfl 
ammunition, with other implements, aiLd with provisions for two w6fa 
aud etjuipmeuts superior to those possessod.by any chief for the ean 
purpose. . On the 2Ctli of the same month they returned with 5 aettSm 
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"whicli vfiin the result of two weeks' work by those men well miuiinjcd. 
For the killiDg of tliese 5 seals they hart used 175 ciutridges. Whoii 
wc ailrt to this the i>roviaions iiud the aniuiiiiiitiou for a, shotgun, these 
5 seala become [iretty dear. From the list of pui'chiises it will be seeu 
tliat the seals could have been bought for about $4. 

Oh the Slat of the same mouth I equippiMi and sent out a new com- 
pany ooiisistiug of tive others of our apjjreutices, but these had to 
return by laud on the 'M of November on account of unfavorable con- 
ditions of the ice. The whole bay was filled with ice so that they could 
not get to Point Spencer. After the ice had become sutHciently solid 
expeditions would be made now and then t<i the edge of the ice about 
10 or 12 miles from the laud, and the I'esult of all these expeditious waa 
the capture of 3 seals. In the middle of February, when tlie winter 
eealing takes place uear Polayrook, between Cape Prince of Wales and 
ouY station, 1 sent out an expedition consisting of three of our best 
sealers. This expedition was gone five weeks, duriug which time they 
got just one seal, and this one they had eaten before they came home. 
On their return they informed me that 150 cartiidges which they had 
used in killing this one seal had not been used for this purpose, but 
had been given to the father and brother of the apprentices. Once 
more, later, I tiied to send a man out, but bo bad no better luck than 
the others, and after an abseuce of two weeks he returned without any 
Beal. In June our a])prentice8 shot 4 seals near the station. 

The Jiahing did not amount to very much last fall, for we arriveil here 
too late. The salmon fishing had already ended, nor did we bring any 
suitable fishing tackle, and none such was to be found at the station. 
Still we made a few salmon seines and with them we caught enough for 
our daily use. The Kskimo apprentices had no way of securing fish 
andhad to get their daily wants supplied from fish caught by the Lapps. 
Later in the fall u selection from all the difieront nationalities were 
sentnp to the lakes, and they brouglit back some toracod and some 
hening, and of the herring euougli was salted to supply the wants of 
the Lapps during the winter. 

In the course of the winter three different kinds of seines were 
made which will 1)0 used for catching fish this summer, and I think 
that a winter fiui)ply of fish will be secured. This will involve a great 
saving, since meat and fish are very expensive. One of these seines has 
lately been used. Tlieice drifted from one side to the other, leaving an 
open body of water. The ice may be said to have been gone since the 
27th of June. With this seine we have caught a considerable amount 
of tomcod, not only enougli to keep onr Eskimos constantly employed 
in dressing and' drying them, but also enough to give the other Eskimo 
families, wlio have their tents here on the seashore, all they want; and 
so the latter also have been busy hanging up fish to dry for their winter 
supply. 

As this wurk of catching fish is done in tlie evening after workinj; 
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hours, and as it i\ueti not talie more than an hour at a time, w( 
going to (continue it uutil we have caught all we iieeii for our winter 
supply. It is not nmcli trouble to ruu down to the beach and haul 
from 30 to 40 baiTels of tomeod ashore, but fur the Eakiuios with their 
primitive impleuienta it would require a whole summer's paticut toil t 
secure this amount of Ush. When we take into consideration that tl* 
existence of these people duriug the winter depends uimju the amouu 
of flsh they can save in the summer, it is no wonder tliat they are vera 
grateful when they re*;eive 30 to 40 barrels of flsli at a time aa a prei 
ent. In uiy reeoiumeudatiuua I shall have sumcthiug uiore to say aboad 
the flshiug near the station. 

Of visits to other herds, I have uiade only one, partly because it waij 
not found necessary this year and partly for other reasous which. | 
wil! mention later on. 

As lieretofore stated, I sent, iu accordance with your instructions, i 
herd to Cape Prince of Wales last fall. I have not visited this her( 
since and know but little about it. The reason why I did not make t 
visit there is partly that the herd was managed by a mau familiar witS 
the care of reindeer — a white man — and also that the distance is t 
short, only GO miles, and the intercourse between tliese two pla 
PD lively during the wiuter — that is to say, for Alaska — that evelj 
change and everything dune at this station and with our herd ii 
once found out at Ca])e Prince of Wales, and iu this way any improva 
meuts made here can be adopted there. That herd was given to t 
mission station uu condition ally, permittmg the manager there to ( 
as he pleased with the herd, his only obligation being the making e 
au annual re^iort to the Bureau of Education. I did not find thi^ 
anreasoualde, but it determined my action in regard to visiting thai 
herd. In your instructions you probably intended to omit this herd a 
fiir as visiting on my part was concerned. 

Antisarlook's herd was sent with a Laplander as chief i 
during tlie moving of the herd, but it was uotregai'ded as n 
or even desirable to have Laplanders continue to manage the her^ 
The object was to find out what the Eskimos could do when they wei 
left entirely tu themselves to majiage and plan aa they pleased. Tlu 
purpose was to see what they would do when both tlie responsibiliq 
and the work and the profit were left to them without auy iutertierencfl 

The Lapp and two other apxtieutices returued to the station as s 
as tlie herd and the camp liad been established. There was no riskj^ 
leaving everything tt> the Judgment of the Eskimos, as the distaiu 
between Antisarlook's herd and ours was only ;iO miles and the i 
of communication, the dog sleds, were in constant use, so that in t 
anything should go wrong we could reach that herd in half a day a 
assnme its management, but this did uot become necessary. 

Between the Oth of Febrnary and the l.Hth of March, Autisarlook^ 
herders had no help whatever from the station; nut a word of ad-vioc 
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ill regard to the Imrd, atid yet tliey liiiil (iiuiu evoiytliiiig to my com- 
plete satisfactioii. The only thing that they had not attended to, 
l)ut wLich they doubtless had understood, was that they kept the herd 
in a place that was iusufflciently protected. Tie result was that the 
herd had tw^ice been scattered during atorins, but both times the reiu- 
deer had been fbnnd and bronght together again. It was my object 
to find a good slieltered place for Charley's herd before the time came 
for the dropping of the fawns. After wandering about for two days, I 
tbiiud such a place about 20 miles farthei' east. We then moved the 
hei-d and the camp to this place, and one of our apprentices was taken 
with u» fi'om the station and placed in the camp, together with the 
other people. Having attended to this matter, I ooutinued my journey 
eastward along the coast to Golovin Bay, partly to get acquainted 
with the nature of the eouutry and find out where there were good 
pastures, and the couditiou of the anow, and to see whether the herda 
which were in the fnture to be sent to Golovin Bay aud to Yukon 
might be driven that way, and partly for the purpose of bringing from 
Golovin Bay some additions to oui' winter supply. From Autisarlook's 
herd, 1 coutiuned witli five reindeer and three sleds. I went only a 
short distance each day, as tlie weather was stormy and much snow 
was drifting. Besides the reindeer were not trained, it being the first 
time that they were in liarness. As is usually the case with untrained 
animals, many tnrus were made along the road here and there, but this 
gave us all a better opportunity to And out the things that we were 
looking tor with regard to the pastures, etc. 

On the 30th of March we anived at Golovin Bay and were well re- 
ceived by Mr. Johu A. Dexter and his wife. Their kindness, together 
with that of Mr. and Mrs. Ilultberg, the last named the teacher at the 
mission school there, made our stay at this place a genuine rest. We 
had our daily bustle with boxes, barrels, bags, flsh, aud unmanageable 
I'eindeer, so we hud a refreshing vacation. On the 3l8t of Marcli we 
returned to the station, after having once more visited Autisarlook's 
herd. 

Ill reference to the reindeer question we learned on this journey that 
three places between Port Clarence and Golovin Bay are suited for win- 
tering with reindeer. Of these Charley will have one; the second is 
west of Sitah, and the third near Chamo. These three winter quarters 
are sufficient for this distance, as there will not be pasture for more than 
three herds. On the other hand, there is summer pasture for thousands 
of reindeer. Furthermore, we found that the herds, which in the future 
are to be driven southward, sliould not bo driven around along the coast, 
but directly across the land to Goloviu Bay, as the country is not well 
suited for a rapid journey with a herd. 

On my returit home a Lapp family, to wit, Aslak L. Somby, were 
equipped and sent to take charge of Autisarlook's herd while the fawns 
were dropped. The Lapp family returned to tlds station on the 20th of 
a. Doc. Ill 6 
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May, the falviiig time Ijeiiig over, and reported Ihat eighty fawns Imd^H 
been born, of wliich ouly one died, it haviug falleu over a ineciiHoe. ^^H 

There is one of the herderii, Tntpaii, who has been at this ntatioi^^H 
one year, and who doubtless does hia dnty as beat he ean,lmttheotli6«^^B 
watch is aaid to be very ixwr, and, as a coneetiiience of this, we have l^^^^l 
send tliree reindeer belonging to Aiitiaarloot's herd to pasture a fcw^^| 
miles from otir station. These thi'ee animals have been looked after a^^H 
(roHple of times a week until onr herd gets to where it can be iDcorpo^^H 
rated with it. On accomit of the iue we are unable at ju-esent to ge^^H 
any information from Antisarlook ; but as soon as boats can i)ly I shftl^^J 
get inlbrniatiou in regard to the facta. In caae anything should g<^^| 
wrong ii Lapp will at once be dispatched to take charge, ^^H 

From the following copy from the sick list you will he able to .judgt^^H 
of the coiiditiiin of the members at the station: |^^H 


x... 
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Blck. wen. ^H 
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From this list it will appear that since the SOth of October someone^H 
has been sick all the time or unfitted for work on account of some illness^^H 
It apiiears, however, that there has not been much Hickneaa when vr^^H 
take into consideration the total number of people. I have myself beeii'^H 
well all the time, and I have not had a single day's indisposition. ^^^| 

There has been one dcMh and two births at the station. Une Esfaim^^^l 
child and one Lapp child were born. The Eskimo child is living, wltil^^H 
the child of the Lapp died soon after it was born and was burieid ia tj^^| 
cemetery deilicated by Rev, T, L. Brevig. In this cemetery a whit^^H 
man ha^l previously been buried. ^^H 

This, perhaps, ia the proper place to mention that all the medicines aG^^H 
the station are in the cliarge of Ei.^v. T. L. Brevig, the only person wh^^H 
poaaesses any linowledge of such things. In the course of the yeat^^f 
medicines have been given to those who needed them, with iudifferen^^H 
results, and we are now out of the most neuessary medicines. Oil^^| 
this point you will doubtless be informed by Bev. Brevig's report ia^^| 
connection with his requisition for next year. The want of skiUe^^^f 
metUcal help has been severely felt. ^^H 

The school has been entirely in cliarge of Bev. T. L. Brevig, and ll^^H 
will make the necessary report. The library of the station has alg^^f 

books now here and also in regard to new books that may be need«^^^| 
The buildiugti found at the station on our arrival have change^^H 
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iH)|)eai'aii(;t!s. luiviug been built hiyber autl auiiiL- iukiitioiis liavo also 
beeu maile. A room waa coustruttetl last fall back of the iiiaiii build- 
in}; for a storebonse. In this all bartering with tlie Eskimos and tlie 
distribntlim of supitlies take place. Wc bavo also added a private 
room for tbe superiu ten dent and another for llev. Bievig. and also a 
Idtfbeii, The east end of tbe maiu buildiii;; was arranged aa a dwell- 
iiiR for tbe lainiBter and his family. Tbe middle part of the building 
has been iitted an a scboolrooui and the cast end is used by tbe8u]>erin- 
tendent, as was tbe case with my predet-essor. 

The snow drilled around about the house aided materially in shut- 
ting; iu the beat, ds tbe bouse was literally buried in snow up ti> the 
rafters, eo tbattuuuels thirty feet long bad to be made, through which 
we went iu and out. We made similar tuunela ten to fifteen feet long 
to each window by the aid of barrels, out of wbieh we took the bottom 
and top. These barrels were placed in the upper end of these light 
tunnels, and through these holes, fifteen to twenty leet long, we obtained 
a small amount of bght. Seen from a distance, the barrels look tike 
large Krnpp cannon sticking out of the snow banks, and fivilized 
people would doubtless have taken tbe station lor a fortification of 
snow supplied with very heavy cannon. Thus, in u sense, we lived 
nuder grounil, a mode of life which seems to be preferred even by white 
men after they have si>ent'ai'ew years in Alaska. Wherever you go, 
you And men talking about builduig their houses under ground; that 
is to say, they bury themselves alive. 

1 n the course of the year we have put up the foll(»wing new buildings : 

1. A bouse for the herders and appreuticea built of lumber and 
thatched with straw. It is 24 feet b>ng, Iti feet wide, and 10 feet high, 
has five windows and two doors. Has a wooden partition which 
divides the building into two rooms, one used by the Lapps, the other 
by the Eskimos. Then there is a loft where a part of the iieople sleep. 
Tliis is the third house of this kind at the station. 

2. A temporiiry carpenter shop built of lumber, thatched wH.h walrus 
skins. It is Ki feet long, 14 feet wide, and li feet high. It has two 
windows and a door. In this building most of the sleds have beeu 
made. Here the boats have been built, and liere also tbe hides and 
skins have been tanned. 

3. A schooihouse 33 feet long, 22 feet wide, and 10 feet high. It lias 
Eis windows and a door; built of lumber, but has not as yet beeu 
thatched for want of walrus skins. 

Then a blacksmith shoi) has been fitted up iu the subteiTaneau dwclb 
ing built by Miner W. Bruce. 

This is all that we have beeu able to do and it is our intention to 
have new buildings fitted up until the lumber drifting in here has been 
exhausted, and the foltowiug is our future plan of building: (1) A 
large convenient house for the apprentices; {'2) some important changes 
in the main buildings: (3) a larger workshop; (4) a larger storehouse; 
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(5) a sraokeliyusi! foL- smokiii}f uieiit iiud lisli; ((») a bathlKiuae 
iiig to tlio nortliern Busdna pattern; (T) a ciiltl stiiruliimau luidergroum 
for the preservation of game caught in the suminer, and tor seal 
and seal oil; (8) quartei'S for Esliimos tLat came here, so that they di 
not have to lodge with onr apprentiires, as they have had to do the 
past year. It is impossible to keep tliem out without constant wateU- 
iug; (9) a house for huuts and iuiplemeuts, Tvheie such things can bd 
kept during the winter. The boats particularly are very mucli dam< 
aged by standing out in the snow all winter long. 

How soon tlie houses here uieutioued will be finished I am unable to! 
say, but we will keep on working at them until the cold weather set 
in, unless we should receive instructions to the contrary from yon. 

The furniture belonging to the station consists of some stools, whici 
are in the same splendid condition as when 1 assumed charge. The tool: 
and other implements are in fine condition, thanks to our blacksmitl 
and the blacksmith shop. Of the rifles and other weapons sent, oni 
shotgnn is unfit for use, and it was so utterly dilapidated on my 
that it can not he put in order outside of a gunsmith shop, consequently. 
I will send it to the United States next fall. Yon doubtless perceiv* 
last fall when you were here there was ouly one rifle iu a conditu 
fit to be used. My father at once began repairing, and in the course 
the winter he has put all the weapons and hundreds of otlier impli 
ments in good order, 

I seize this opportunity of mentioning some little things and eveui 
which have occurred at the station and in its vicinity. Hume of tli( 
things will be mentioned in the log book, but I think it worth while 
repeat tlieiu here. 

The four Eskimo police appointed at this station last year I 
charged upon my arrival and no new i)olice have since beeuappoini 
When I first heard of this system of police, I formed a favorable impi 
sion of it, but after thinking tlie matter over more carefully my mi 
was changed and the I'esult was that I discharged the jwlice. We 
no police for our jieraonal protection. How far the station and seLi 
ought to have a police officer is a cpiestiou which 1 ^vill not at this til 
discusSj but under all the circumstances such a police should consist 
civilized men who are supposed to have some idea of right and wrong, 
and not barbarians utterly without any irtejiof these things. Further- 
more, one policeman instead of four would be sufficient. One of tl 
four policemen who last year received pay from the station shot 
neighbor last winter because he had stolen five reindeer skins from Mi 
This murder occuiTed only a few yai'ds from tlie station. The 
policemen had a eompeusation of 211 sacks of flour for the year, 
value of these I made use of in distributing things as Gliristmas 
ents among our I-Iskimo neighbors. I made up packages containing' 
few iwunds of flour, a few pounds of beans, and bread for each famili 
in the neighborhood, and on Christmas Eve I scut for a man from ei 
family to come and get the bundles. They went home with happ; 
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and lull of gratiturte. We thonglit best uot to play Sauta Clans and 
carry the presents to the liou«S8 with the reindeer. From the account 
yon will fiee that no more was used for tlieae Christinas presents than 
heretofore has been paid to the police, and I think thfistatiou was more 
benefited hy the results of thi« distribution, sint^e we gained the good 
will, not of fonr policenaen, hot of tlie whole conimnnity. 

Mrs. T. L. Brevig and Mrs. Kjellinann made, under the circumstances, 
a very nice Christmas tree, which was visited both by the children and 
grown people. Some presents were given to the children, wbUe all 
received bread and butter and some taffy. 

Through you I take the liberty of requesting the friends of missions 
who send presents to Alaska to send useful things, as, for instance, 
sniail tools, of which these people are very poorly supplied. A box of 
toy tools will do more good, make the Eskimos more happy, and con- 
tribute more to civilizing them than one thousand picture cards, no 
matter how beautiful or costly they may be. A few tools for soldering 
and some tin and acid would Iw very useful, as the people here use tin 
cooking utensils almost exclusively. 

We have had uo traffic at all in liquor. The Eskimos are too i>oor in 
this vicinity to buy ready-made whisky, and if they now and then have 
a little sirup and sugar these thiugs taste too nice in the mouth of the 
Eskimo t^) he changed into liquor. . 

Of other illegal trafEic, there has been some, partly in the immediate 
vicinity of the station, but It has mostly been confined to primers. 
Traveling agents ha\-e sold a considerable quantity of these and have 
thereby given great pleasure to the Eskimos in the neighboring villages. 

We have made quite a number of akees in the course of the winter, 
and after a little practice the Eskimos seemed to prefer these to their 
snowshoes, but it takes a little time to learn how to use the skees, 
which will be found exceedingly useful in these regions. The appren- 
tices hml many a fall, but many of them have made sufficient progress 
to beablo to make good use of them. The introduction of skees among 
the Eskimos must be regarded as a very important step for their 
advancement. We had abundant evidence of this, and only a few days 
after the first pair of skees had been finished a large number of boys 
came ft-om the neighboring villages to practice on skees niatle hy them- 
selves in imitation of ours. 

By adopting our skees the hoots of the Laps also had to be adopted — 
that is to say, there had to bo a hook put on at the toe to keep the foot in 
tlie skees. Our apprentices used the Lap boots the whole winter, and 
the Eskimos became very much attiwhed to the stjuare Lap caps. The 
Eskimos have also begun imitating the Laps in greasing the leather 
instead of using the skins as taken from the animals. Tanuiug of tlie 
leather and skins, and the Lap fishing tackle, have also been adopted, 
thus the Eskimos have ma<lB considerable progress, 
shall now present a few observations and recommendations. There 
many of them, but I willatate them briefly. 
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Ill till' first, place, I li^ive to discuss the sitnatioii of this station, 
liave aliea<ly heretofore said tJtat my first impressions were not favor- 
able, and it liaa since become evident on many occasions that a better 
place miglit bave been chosen not far from here. Wben I say better, I 
mean better for the herd and for the reindeer iiidwstry. lu other respects 
a more favorable sjiot conld hardly have been fonnd.' That which mostJ 
prevents the prosperity of the animals is the dampness of the groandl 
everywhere. Moreover, the landscape is monotonous — flat, without 
hills and deep valleys, where the snow lies until late in the summer, 
the best kind of medicine for a herd of reindeer. The greatest danger 
of losing reindeer is the ceaseless wind from the north during tb^ 
whole winter and from the sonth and sonthwest during the whole sum^ 
mer. The latter winds are, however, not of great importance, but tbflfl 
biting cold wind in the winter keeps the animals from eating. Thejn 
gather together as closely as possible to kee)) themselves warm. Th^l 
animals exposed to the wind nnd cold continually run to the other sid^fl 
and in this manner they continue until the storm becomes too vloleiitS 
and blows through the whole herd and scatters them. I 

As soon as the herd is scattered all tlie heads are turned with thcjl 
wind and away they run until the storm is over. The stonn may con^ 
tinuo for weeks at a time. Tlie reindeer continue to run until theyfl 
find some sheltered place, where they begin to eat without thinking ofl 
returning. If so mnch money had not already been spent in buildiiign 
up the. houses here, the station ought to be nio\'ed, even if no fartb^^ 
than to the south side of Graiitley Harbor or on the same side of Lakes 
Imanrook, where the ground, the pastures, and the climate are escellentJB 

In selecting apprentices it would not be well to choose the best hunts^3 
man among the Eskimos, for the fact that a mau is a successful linntsmaHfl 
shows that his strongest interests lie in the direction of a hunter's lifejfl 
that this view is correct has been demonstrated by our apprentices.! 
The liking for hunting is a hindrance to the interest in herding audfl 
taking care of reindeer, and hunters are not willing to settle down tQ.1 
the somewhat confining life of a herder. To this should i»e atided thatM 
all those among the Eskimos who live where there is seal fishing, andfl 
who on that account are good, zealous huntsmen, are the ones who in th^M 
longest run will bo able to maintain themselves without reindeer, Thejifl 
will longest be able to get their supjKiit from the seal. Such ai)pren.fl 
tices should first be chosen who are likely to be the first to need bel^H 
in obtaining their support, to wit, those Eskimos who live among th<H 
fiords and along the streams. These bave notliing to satisfy thriiM 
hunger with but flsh which they catch from day to day. The best an^l 
most intelligent men among these should be chosen and be given tliciB 
first places regardless of how poor they may be. The ('hief thing to bd 
considered is their intelligence. fl 

'The HI to waa salected becanee of its advaiitngtui fur lanilitig aiipplioN for the httlf^l 
anil tli8 station, geagoiug Teasels can uot Bafvly unter (Jraiitley Harbiir. ^^1 
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These people are more accustomed to life in the iuterior of the country. 
They take au interest in fleliiiig, wliieh does not hinder, but, on the con- 
trary, adds to, their iisefnlness as herdera, since fishing as it is here 
coudncted can well be united with herding, and both things can be 
Utoked after at tlie same time, while seal catching and herding can not 
be done simnltaneously, the territory of each being so far apart. In 
the next iilaee, I think it wonld be better to take the apprentices 
directly from tlie EsRimo jieople and not from any of the mission 
stations. The habits they have acquired at such stations and the 
many toils of a herder's life are widely separated. How far it is 
advisable to keep apprentices of the Eskimos and Indiana together 
it is not easy to determine, but it does not seem to me to be advisable. 
These two races are so different iu language and customs that they do 
not seem to thrii^e together. I do not mean to say that the Indian 
should not have an opportunity to learn the art of herding reindeer, 
but I should think the matter might be so arranged that those two 
races conld be ajiprenticetl in different places. I have simply men- 
tioned this so that you may take it into consideration. 

So much has been said and written about the impending and present 
want of food among the Eskimos that I need not repeat it here. I have 
neither the ability nor a sntticient knowledge of the facts, outside of a 
very limited territory, to be able to present anything new or of impor- 
tance in this direction. I may, however, mention a way in which the 
Iiresent want might be temporarily supplied withoiit great cost on the 
part of the Government. It appears that the fishermen are the first to 
need help, since they neither possess nor are able to purchase suitable 
tackle. Their implements are at least five hundred years behtud the 
times. They are mmle from strips of seal skin (seal thong). This 
material grows annually more expensive and difdeult to get, since the 
seal fishing decreases and the use of the skins increases. The demand 
for seal skins is greatly increased on account of the large number of 
white people who annually come to this country. The Eskimos of the 
interior — that is, those Eskimos wlio live by fishing — are not able to 
kill any of the seals themselves, as they live too far away from the 
fishing ground. They have to buy both the skins, thong, and oil, as 
they need seal oil for light and food. All these things, which are so 
necessary for their support, must be paid for with fish, as they have no 
furs to barter with, and as the price of the seal is continually i-isirig, it 
takes a large part of their fish supply to pay for those things. 

There is still au abundance of fish, if the Eskimos only ha<l better 
flailing tackle and more knowledge in the use of it. I therefore take 
the liberty to recommend to the Government to furnish a supiily of twine 
for fishing tackle— No. 2 soft laid — and to distribute it among the popula- 
tion here. The expense wonld not be large, since about 500 pounds of 
thread would supply a very large number of peo])le. Instruction iu 
making and in the use of modern fishing tackle and the distribution of 
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thread among the people would certaiDly be assnmed by every mis- I 
sionary in the locality where the Eskimos are t'omid in (ionsiderable J 
uumbers. In this way about $150 a year would give temporary relief 1 
to the most pressing distress until the reindeer have become sufficiently ] 
numerous to furnish a livelihood to these iwor people. It is to be 
expected that the reindeer will finally solve the problem and beeoiiie the 
source of future wealth to all Alaslia. 

I would recommend that you appoint a capable physicinn at tlio sta- I 
tion. A compliance with this recommendatioit is of the greatest i 
importance. It is hardly proper to keep fifty persons together here | 
without the least intelligent medical aid or the opportunity of getting J 
to where such can be found in any dii'e<ition. This mutter has often 1 
been alluded to by the Lapps when they have been sick. My dear J 
Dr. Jaijksou, please do what yon can to have a physician located here, I 
in order that not only those livinff here and at the neighboring ata- I 
tions, but also the whole Eskimo poiiulation, may not have to resort to fl 
the heathen medicine men — that is to say, to the miserable witches I 
among the Eskimos, These medicine men onyht to be punished for J 
their practice and for the bondage in which they kee}> the whole pop- I 
ulatlon. Death is frequently the result of their meddling, and they I 
bleed their victims in all directions, so that it is diflicalt to state which i 
is to be preferred— to die, or to get well and be compelled to feed I 
and maintain one more person in future; that is, the one who saved j 
the life, according to their views. These medicine men never work, j 
' but they live in luxury ou their victims and among the relatives of j 
their victims. There are a great number of this kind of medicine men, J 
occupying various degrees in their art, and they constitute no small I 
buMeu in the comumnity in which they live, and they are of no use I 
whatever. I 

To quote one example out of many hundred, I may relate that during I 
my journey to Golovin Bay hist wiuter I spent the uight in an Eskimo I 
hut where the woman in the house was paralyze<l from the hips down. J 
By asking (piestions and by conversation, it appeared that the family I 
had no boat, and as a reason for this it was stated that the medicine J 
man had forbidden any of the members of the family to own a boat. If j 
a boat should come into the possession of the family the woman would I 
die, for then the medicine man would lose his power over the evil spiritJ 
which had taken its al>ode in the woman's feet, and this spirit would I 
then spread itself over her whole body, and she would die. Fully I 
believing this statement by the medicine man, the family had not bad I 
a boat for years of any kind whatever. This was a great disadvantage, I 
as the family were obliged to support themselves by fishing from the I 
banlc, and this was very little, since in order to catch this small amount I 
of fish the family had to move far away from their people and live in a I 
place that was very exposed and barren. It was, however, so situated! 
that they were able to get some means of a livelihood. In spite of aUf 
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tliis, tlie t'ainily felt grateful to tlie great iiitidiciiio man jiiiioiig tljein 
because be was abk- to keeii tho evil spirit from upreadiug itself iind 
killing tlie woman. In tliis case only one family was kept in bondage, 
but it often happens that a whole neighborhood suffers, since these 
inedidiie men predict all kinds of misfortunes if anyone iu the village 
,dws this thing or that, no matter hriw necessary it may be to the sup- 
port of life. 

By bringing civilizei.1 physicians to accessible places, this annoyance 
would soon be put down and in the near future it wonld disappear, but 
to rob these ignorant jHsople of something without giving them some- 
thing else in place of it wonld doubtless be improjffiv. In addition to 
all this it should also be remembered that Port Clarence is the only 
suitable harbor in this region. It is a central and favorable tiysting 
jihico for the tieet of the whalers who might also get some help from a 
physician located here. 

In regard to the manners and customs of the Kskimos, I have nothing 
to report at this time, partly on account of my sliort sqjonrn here and 
on account of my ignorance of the language. I have had no opiior- 
tunity of studying the character of the i>eople sufficiently to get any 
intelligent description of them. All 1 can say is, that ihey arc experts 
in small thefts and in begging, and 1 snp])osotliat their poverty is the 
extenuating circumstance. 

The law against the importation of riHes and fixed ammunition does not 
seem to be of much use in this part of Alaska, as it is only a dead letter. 

In your instructions I have seen nothing stated in regard to fuel aud.: 
thei'cfore we had to procure this as best we conld. Driftwood was hauled 
to the station for fuel, and for this purpose only is it serviceable„but if 
we do not get a considerable supply of drift,wood this summer and every 
sanimer — a fact which I doubt — we will be placed face to face with the 
reality of being utterly destitute of this absolutely necessary article 
in this latitude. The driftwood we found was jilainly the re-inlt of the 
drifting of many snmmera. It would surely bo no pleasant surprise iu 
this region to bo found without fuel, where the wind and tlie cold come 
with an unconditional demand to be respected. It has already become 
necessary to get the fuel from places 10 to 12 miles distant. All that 
could be found near at hand has gone up in smoke, and the supidles 
to be found even within a range of a dozen miles is hardly snrttcieut 
for another year, and when it is gone the further supply will have to 
be brought from the other side of Point Spencer, where doubtless some 
fuel can be found, but the distance will be so great tliiit it will require 
two days for each jouruey, aud this transportation can bo carried on 
only while the ice is perfectly safe; that is to say, during the severest 
part of the winter. We mnst also bear in mind that fodder for the 
reindeer must be carried on these journeys, as there are no pastures on 
bare and weather-beaten Point Spencer. 

When we take into consideration that the Eskimos are gnuliially 
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nsing more ami iiiom driftwood, wtovea tnkiiig the iilace of seal-oil j 
lainiiB, tho iirospetts tor the fafiuc sue not briglit. [ have ronsidered I 
tlie matter very (■arel'ully and the result of my contemplations I will I 
present in a i-ecommendatinn that coal be imported, at least enough for I 
the iiso of the school. In that ca.se the snpply of driftwood still to be 1 
found in tlii.s side of tlie bay will last niutdi longer. Herders and I 
apprentices will possibly be able to find what they need and the private i 
people living at the station will have to be left to themselves to get j 
fuel as beat they can. I 

Either coal should he imported or a naphtha or electric boat procured 1 
whereby fuel can be towed in rafts during the summer from the south- I 
west side of Point ajiencer and other remote places where timber for I 
bnilding purposes might also be brought to the station instead, of ^ 
importing materials from the States. Such a boat would also be useful 
in a hundred ways in connection with fishing, in connection with and 
transporting of provision.^ to the camp, and in making visits to the 
herd, etc. j 

Which one of these recommendations will be cheapest in the longfl 
ran I will leave to you to determine; but I will a<M that a naphtha osfl 
electric Iwiat would, in addition to bringing fuel, bo of three times as I 
much use during the year as the same amount of money spent for coa!. I 
There are several persons here who have the necessary still and knowl- 1 
edge to handle and take care of su<'.h a boat. I 

As no real a.ssistant has been appointed at the station during tliol 
past year, there are doubtless nmny things which should have beeul 
done that have been left undone. One man can only do one thing at aiM 
time. 1 have the satisfaction of having done the best I have been abtajfl 
and all the necessary things have been done in the right time ; and it ina^| 
be said in general that matters have receiveil as good a supervision as 19 
have been able to give them. The question concerning an assistant wild 
be discussed and determined when a man arrives here this year to inspecjH 
the station and transact the necessary business. B 

Any defect in the report must not be ascribed to any negligence oxfl 
my part, but solely to my want of the proper education necessary tdfl 
present my ideas snitably in writing in the English language, my edaS 
cation having been in Norwegian. Finally, I wish you every bleaaitt^M 
and haytpiness, and I hope you may be eminently successful in f oq3 
effort to help and elevate these people who lie buried in heathendoindf 
I also wish to express my hearty thanks to those who have assisted and H 
who are still assisting you in this great work. I 

1 remain, dear sir, your obedient servant, I 

WlI.I-lAM A. Kjellmaptn. I 

T)r, Sheldon JAtJKSON, I 

Bureau of Eilucation, WdH/iinijtuii, It. V, J 
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nEHR REPORT, rAI'E PRINfl- 01- WALKS. 

Iij W.T. I..iri', 
Cape Prince of Wales, Alaska, JwMe H, 18.93. 

Dear Sir: In accordance with the conditiouH expreaseil in your 
lettiiv of July 27, IS94, giving to this miasion a lierd of domestic rein- 
deer, I hereby siibTiiit our auiiiial report. 

We have experienced no serious difKculties in their niaudg'enicnt, and 
with the recent increase of fawns tlie herd now numbers 174. 

Our herders have consisted of five Ealiimo boys, ranging in ages from 
14 to ly, and one Siberian, all of whom were with us last year at the 
Teller Reindeer Station at Port ClareDce. Fntil April they lived iu a 
log house about 7 miles northeast of the cape, and since then they have 
lived in a tent. The winter has been unusually severe, and tin some 
occasions when blizzards were raging the herd or jiarts ol' it have been 
lost. But when the weather cleared np they have always been able to 
find the deer. Eegulnr watches were kept by our herders nntil January, 
when some of the E.ikimo herders from the Teller Keindeer Station 
explained to our boys how they and the Laplanders stood no regular 
watches and did not herd the deer at uiglit. From that date to the 
time of calving, our herders stood no night watches, much to their own 
satisfaction and conitbrt, and no loss to the herd. It is our opinion, 
however, that a night watch should be kept over a herd, unless the 
ground is covered with snow and there is no danger from dogs and 
wolves. 

Our six sled deer have been kept busy packing and hauling supplies 
and WfMid. New deer have beeu broken, but most of them are too 
yonug to be very useful before one or two years. Iti March, Mosos, the 
Yukon Indian boy, came up fnmi the Teller Ueindcer Station to visit 
our boys, and while here broke a 4-year-old steer according to the Lap- 
lander method. The Lajip harness has many advantages over the Sibe- 
rian harness, but it has the same objectionablfe feature of a single trace 
rubbing through the hair and skin of the bind legs. Both, however, 
are admirable for breaking deer to the sled. A slight modification of 
the harness used on horses seems to be best adapted for use on the 
treeless plains in this section. We have used Kskimo and Siberian sleds 
only, as the snow is hard here most of the winter. 
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We have lost 9 deer during the year, 3 females and males. Cue 
(a bull) was killed in fighting, 2 ran away, 5 (3 of which were sled deer) 
were killed by dogs, and 1, which our collie dogs ran away, a coast 
native shot. At first the deer became frightened at the collie dogs, but 
they have now become accustomed to them. In the case referred to, 
our dogs followed one about 30 miles up the coast and ran it down 
between the coast and large inlet lake, which is about 8 miles wide. 
Thin ice on the lake made it impossible for the deer to return by swim- 
ming. The dogs deserting it, a simple-minded native found it a few 
hours later, shot it, and sent us word. 

As only four 2-year-old bulls were allotted to our herd when we left the 
Teller Eeindeer Station, and one of these becoming crippled and another 
killed by lighting, we were afraid many of our cows would have no 
calves. But we have been very agreeably surprised. We now have 69 
fawns, having lost only G by cold and accident. During the calving 
season in April and May we kept the herd in a sheltered place at the 
mouth of Sooh ung-wok lliver, about 25 miles from here. * 

Last August and September we kept a cow tethered near our house 
and milked her daily for our own use. 

Very respectfully, W. T. Lopp. 

J)r. Sheldon Jackson, 

United States General Agent of Education in Alaska. 

P. S. — Since the date of the above report we have lost 2 cows and 1 
fawn, which leaves 171 deer in our herd. One of the cows died from 
internal injuries received in calving, and the other was probably crip- 
pled by our Siberian, so that it had to be killed. The fawn died from 
intestinal troubles. 
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LK'ITHRS OF j. C. WlDSTHAl) TO DR. SH1:L1)0X jACKSOX. 

Teller Keindeeu Station, 

August i^S, 1895. 

Sir: Mr. Hamilton has by this time made you familiar with the 
chauge that has taken place at our station. 

The schoolhouse is completed, or nearly so, and I think you would, 
could you see it, find it very cozy. We intended to put in six Avindows, 
but as we had not so many, and none came Avith the supplies this year, 
only four had to do. 

We have also, with the himber that came, put up an addition to the 
station 48 by 17 feet westward and 40 by 24 feet northward, with room 
for an assistant, one separate room for natives trading*, three rooms for 
herders with family, and one 10 by 10 feet for the boys; besides, we 
have in the same building* boxes for fish, seal meat, and seal oil, with 
a hallway leading all through the building to keei) outsiders out. 
Upstairs we intend to partition off separate rooms for fur and clothing 
if lumber holds out. 

Wo have thought it best to have all the boys in one room, and get an 
old Avoman to cook for them. By this we can save, I think, some on 
the provisions, and control them much better than formerly, when any 
one in the house could sit down and eat Avith them, as is their custom; 
she could also wash and scrub for them. 

Back of the lilskimo's room Avill be the store, with one little partition 
door to the herder's house, and one to the Eskimo's room for trading. 
This will keep the two separate, besides save time and much trouble. 
As it now is in the old store, traders outside the counter can lean over 
and take anything on the shelves when not AAatched. 

The Lapps are all very Avell and pleased, excei)t Mathis Eira, who 
has been a constant worry to Mr. Kjellmann and myself since his coming 
here. He is dirty, insulting, lazy, absolutely refuses to do my bidding, 
scolds me in the presence of the boys and other Lapps, and hangs 
around the station for days at a time. Then he seems to take a spell 
and does his duty again. But lazy he is, and Avill be. Now, what can 
be done with him? He is the most expensive herder at the station, 
and does the least. I mention these things that they can be acted upon 
during the winter. The other Lapps are A^ery good fellows — as trust- 
worthy and true as Socrates in resi)ect to duty. 
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1 iuteud to seud the hi:nl iutii tbu lakes an auou a» the Jiisiir (;oues 
down from Point Banow. It is more safe there from EakimoB imd 
dogs, and there is tetter food for them. 

Things at the station are otherwise iu tlieir usual track. A little is 
done, but mueli move could have been had I hail someone to help me. 

Trusting in the care of the Infinite, and with good hope for the 
experiment, I await, with pleasant expectations, your order for next 
sumui^r. 

IteHlicutfully, yours, 

J, C. WlDHTKAll. 

l>i'. Sheldon Jackson, 

United Status Qenernl .{i/riU of KtliH-nHmt hi Alanl.-ii, 



Tellkr Ueinuber Sl'ATIU^-, 

Augiiiit ^i), 1835. 

I)£AR Sir: The Bear is ready to leave us for another winter, and I 
iucloae, in haste, these few lines as additional to the brief letter of yes- , 
terday. 

First. As it becomes more and more dttticnlt to get fuel for the winter, 
allow me to itieution the necessity of having a steam or naphtha launch. 
I think the subject came u|i hist year during your stay in Alaska. We 
find that such a launch would be of great service to us, not only in the 
bringing of wood, but for our extensive fishing trips (as uecesaary to 
the statiou all the year ronnd as fuel is to ns in winter}, bringing news 
and Ibod to the iierd by the lakes in spring and fall, visiting distant 
herds, etc. If this can be had, much time and labor will be saved. A 
second-hand or even old launch would do as well as a new one, and this 
could be purchased for comparatively little. 

■ Second. That, for the best result at the station, itisnoeessary to have 
active men, men of iutelligouce as well as labor. As we can not dept'ua 
on the native for anything before he is shown how to doit, and unless 
he is constantly watched, the idea suggests itself that we must Lave 
willing and active men. 
Very truly, yours, 

.1. 0. \Vi1>.ST]lA].. 

Dr. Sheldon Jackson. 

Cnited States Hcnernl Atjent of Bilueatton in Alaska. 




i:ST,\Hl.lSHMBNT 01- A I'UKCHASING STATION IN SIBERIA. 

Dei'Aki'mbnt of the Inteeioh, 
BuRKAi' OF Eduoation, Alaska DI\^SIOH, 

Washington, I), C, January 10, 1895. 

Sik: Witli refci'Oiicc to the estsiblislimeiit of a temporary irarcLasiiig 
station for reiuileer oil the Siberian aide, it ia objected, flrat, tliat it 
■would be daugeroua to iilace a largo supply of barter gooda iit the care 
oi' a few men among a barbarous people bo far removed from any pro- 
tection tliat tbo linrter goods would tempt tbe cupidity of the natives, 
who would have no hesitation in killing the men in charge in oi-der to 
obtain poaaeasion of the aupx^lica. 

In i-eply permit luu to say that while this objection haa aeemiug force, 
yet exi>erience has disproved it. In 1SI>5~1807, in the attempt to extend 
the Weatern Union telegruiih lines across Siberia, Tiient. 0. 1-. Macrae, 
George Eennan, and Eichard J. Eiish, with sniail partiea of white 
flien, were stationed at various points in that portion of Siberia, the 
two extreme stations being 2,000 miles ai)art. They traveled between 
the statioua ii'otdy, aometimea only one white man in ciimpany with the 
natives, iFithout moleetatiou. Upon one occasion when they were all 
absent their quarters were entered and robbed. 

In 1878-79 the explorer A. E. Nordeuskjold, on the steajuer Vega, 
wintered on that coast. During the winter individuala of his party 
made long trivia alone with the natives in safety, 

Again, in 1885, a wbalcr, the ISork of Napoleim, was wrecked off the 
coast of Siberia. Four of the eiew readied land in aafety, but tliree of 
them died from exposure dnriug the following spring. One amvivor, 
J, B, Vincent, lived two years in safety with the natives, and when be 
was rescued Congress voted 81,000 for the purchase of presents to be 
distributed among the natives of that section for their good care of 
these whalers, 

Last winter a small wlinling schooner, with a very small crew, win- 
tered on Plover Bay on that coast. The natives could easily have killed 
theiu all and taken their provisions, but no attempt was made to molest 
them. 

The same class of people reside on the xVlaska coast, and when it was 
proiwsed to establish schools we were informed by everyone that had 
any information tram that I'egion that it would not be safe to leave the 
teachers ex]H>sed in the Eskimo villages. So much was sai<l on this 
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imint tbat you leuiuiiiber wu rcl'iiscd to allow any woiiicii lo go to tliose 
stations, and the men were informed that tliey took their lives in their 
hands in voluuteeting to go; and yot wc ostahlished tlireo schools, 
placing one man at Point Barrow, one at Point Hope, and two men at 
Cape Prince of Wales, where they were nnmolested. The killing of 
Mr. Thornton, at OapePriuoeof Wales three years afterwards {as waa 
proved by the fact tliat the imivderers were at once shot by the natives ! 
themselves), was not the act of the people, but of a couple of lioodlums. 
The same tliiug might have occarrert in any of om large cities. 

Last winter three whalers spent the winter witli $1,()00 worth o bar- 
ter goods on St. Lawrence Island, and this year we have placed a 
man and wife alone on that island with ItSOO or $6(H) ivorth of provi- 
sions. At Cape Prince of Wiiles two years ago Mr. Lopp was there 
entirely alone with a large supply of provisions. 

The whole Msfory of tlio coast has proved the wafety of white raeu 
located there who behave themselves, 

The second objection is to the eU'ect that the Siberian reindeer men 
will become jealone of the transporting of so many deer to the Ameri- 
can Bide, thinking that it will deprive them of the monoijoly of the trade i 
in skins that they have hacl in the past. This, too, is very plausible, 1 
bnt not substantiated by facts. The same objection was persistently I 
nrged against the possibdity of purchasing any reindeer, and yet we | 
have been able to purchase some every season, and have already secured 1 
on the American side a number that in a term of years will make the j 
Alaska people independent of the Siberian trade. If the Siberian ( 
natives are shrewd enough to object to largo numbers of reindeer being j 
taken to Alaska for fear of losing their trade, they should hai'e refused I 
to sell ft'om the beginning. 

It may be inexpedient, because of the disinclination of certain parties | 
upon whom, to a certain extent, we are depending tor assistance, to | 
establish a trading post on tlie Siberian side at present; but whenever I 
it becomes urgently necessary to secure the reindeer in larger nimibets 4 
and hasten the work it will be fouu<I necessary to adopt tliat measure, J 
or at least to give it a trial, as other efforts have so far failetl. 
Very respccttiilly, 

Sheldlin Jackson. 

Hon. W. T, llAKius, LL. D., 

VoHimissioHvr of Eiiiivatlon. 




DAYBOOK AND JOURNAL AT TELLER RELiJOEER STATION 
PORT CLARENCE. ALASKA. 

[Kept by W. T. Lopp ftoni Jalv 1 la Anguat ID, ISM, and by Uev. 1. L. Brevigfiom Aneaet 10, 1991, 
to June »0, 1S06.] 

Jnly 1, 1S94. — SouthweHt wind. CaptaiDS Porter, Hagerty, and Eob- 
inson came over from the auuliorage in a whaleboat to see the herd. 
Rev. Edson conducted divine service in our schoolroom. 

July 2, 1894.— North wind. Mr. Willocks, of Pittsburg, Pa., visited 
the station. Captains Mason, Williams, and Townsend, of the whaling 
fleet, repair the lighter launch and anchor it. 

July 3, 1894, — South wind. The United States reveuue-eutter Bear 
arrived at the anchorage about 5 a. m. and steamed over to the statiou. 
Porty-eight deer weie landed; also a quantity of cedar lumber and 
spruce posts; Captaiu Healy's steam launch towed them ashore ou the 
Pacific Steamship Whaling Company's launch. Dr. Jackson remained 
on shore over night, 

July 4, 1894. — The Hear dressed ship aud salut«d iu honor of the day. 
Dr. Jackson took inventory of stock ou hand at the station. At 8 p. ni. 
the Bear weighed anchor and steamed for the watering place on the 
south aide of the bay. 

July 5, 1894. — South wind. Let Obarlie and Mary go to Point Spen- 
cer to see theii' brother. Our gill nets catch plenty of nice salmon. 
Begin to pack up preparatory to leaving for Cape Prince of Wales. 

July 6, 1894. — The Bear leaves the wateriug place and steams over 
to the anchorage. Ciiarlie and Mary returned from Point Spencer ; they 
report walrus very plentiful. 

July 7, 1894. — South wind. Good ciitch of salmon. 

July 8, 1894. — South wiud, A whaleboat from the fleet sails to 
Nook. The usual Sunday .service. 

July 9, 1S94. — South wind. Heavy surf and rain. One fawn born. 
Start with the Siberians for the auchonvge ; about one-third the distance 
we met the Bears steam launch with Dr Jackson aud Captains Weeks 
and Sherman on board; Lieutenant Dodge in command. We were 
towed into the station again, where a settlement was made with the 
Siberians; it was decided to pay Dantin and Nontadlgot $75 worth of 
goods, as had been promised them, but Anker was allowed wages for 
only seven months, from which was deducted the rations he had received 
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since his discharge in February, being diseatisfled n little more was 
added. Captaiu Weeks was in search of two deserters that had left 
on July 4; at his request we sent two of our native poliee to Nook to 
hunt for them and put them in irons and retiirn them to the ship. Bis- 
charged Sangoo, who has been here in the capacity of a worker and 
handy man. We returned to the fleet in tow of the launoh. 

July 10, 1894. — The Bear left the anchorage about 1 p. in. for South 
Head to land Dantiu and Anker. The schooner Itosttrio anchored here 
to fish and then went to Nook. We retnrne<I from the tleet in one hour i 
and fifteen minutes. The deserters could not he found at Nofjk. 

July 11, 1894. — South wind and rain. The steam whalers leave the ' 
anchorage ; the Bosario goes out. Mr. Grubiu and some of the herders, ■ 
with the Bear's seine net, lent by Captain Healy, went to Nook to try 
their luck with salmon. A male deer dies from internal injuries. 

July 12, 1894.— Calm; rain. 1 hear from some Noomet«s that the 
deserters are there, ;ind I send two of the police after them. "While 
they axe gone the two men iirrive in another canoe. We gave them 
dinner and supper in Charlie's house, and when the [lolice returned 
we persuaded the men to go tfl the steamer Jeanie and give themeelves 
up. Try the seine here and catch nothing. I 

July 13, 1894, — North wind and rain. The whaleboat returns from i 
Nook witli about 900 salmon. The Jeanie and Peters went out. Make I 
flume for closet. t 

July 14, 1894. — ^North wind. Charlie cuts a window in east end of' j 
herders' hoaae. Two canoea return from Point Spencer. Onr police J 
received 5 bags of flour for taking the deserters over. Send the seiue i 
again to Sotik to try for salnmn and catch 6. I 

July 15, 1S94 — South wind and rain. Sunday services as usual. I 

July 10, 1894. — Soutli wind and rain. Canoes come from Point 
Spencer. Send wbalehoat to (irantley Harbor to fish. 

Jidy 17, 1894. — Southwest wind with rain. Milk a ijnart of milk 
from C deer.' J 

July 18, 1894. — South wind, with rain. Milk another quart of milk. I 

July 19, 1894. — Southeast wind, with rain. Whaleboat returus witli I 
about 300 pounds of salmon trout. Send the scow up the lagoon for ' 
wood. 

July 20, 1894. — South wind, with rain. Tlielittle creeks become rivers j 
surf is very high; herders thoroughly drenched. 

July 21, 1894.— South wind, with rain. Mr. Lopp was sick. 

July 22, 1894. — S<mth wind, with rain. Buiall Sunday school con- 
ducted by Mrs. Lo])p. Moses is sick. J 

July 2.3, 1894. — South wind, with rain. Let Charlie's brother and tviM 
of our herders go to Nook with oui' aeine, to try for salmon. M 



'By tlie Siberinn method tlie ileer are throwu rtoivii to milk. They are fr!^t-4 
ened aiill withhold it. With tlie advent of thu Lappa, uiuderu metUoda t 
Bdopted. — E DiTOB. 
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July 24, 1894.— South wiud witli rain. The Bear arrives fryui Ctipe 
Serdze, Siberia, with 38 deer — 11 males aud 27 females. 

July 25, 1894, — Sonth wind and heavy snrf. Two deer rau away 
when turned loose after lauding; the boat capsized in the surf. The 
last loEid was landed at the mouth of tlie lagoon to eauai)e the surf. 
Our whaleboat lauds 60 bags of ilour, 5 boxes bread, beans, and 
molasses. Mrs. Healyand Mr. Liebes<;ome ashore. Kill afemaledeer 
that had a leg broken in landing. 

July 26, 1894. — Northwest wind. On invitation from Dr. Jackson, 
I aeconipaiiied liim up the lakes in thu Bear's st«am launch, which 
Captain Healy placed at our disposal; we returned about 5.30, and 
after taking dinner with Oaptain Healy, came ashore. A male and 
female deer which were crippled on ship or in landing, had to be killed, 
Mr. Grabin and the herders milked two rjuartB of milk from six deer, 
two bottles of which were sent to Captain Healy and officers ou the 
Bear. 

July '27, 1894. — South wind. Went aboard the Bear in the forenoon; 
she weighs anchor and leaves for the Arctic. 

July 28, 1894. — Northwest wind. We go in small boat up the lagoon 
to a river and give our babes an outing. 

July 29, 1894, — South wind. The 2 deer which ran oft' a few da 
ago returned. While holding our Sunday service a ship was announced 
as anchoring at Point Spencer. 

July 30, 1894. — South wind. The brig Meyer came over from Point 
Spencer in the afternoon and anchored off shore. Mr. Wm. A. Kjell- 
mann, the new superintendent, wife and daughter, Bev. T. L, Brevig 
and wife, and Mr. and Mrs, V. CJ, Gamble, who are to tesich at Bt. 
Lawrence Island, came on shore in the evening and inspected the 
statiou and herd. 

July 31, 1894. — The Meyer beat up closer to shore and employed 
natives to help discharge the vessel. Tlie Lapps and their baggage 
were sent on shore. An Eskimo remarked when he lirst saw the 
Lapps: "Well, well! these are the people we have seen on our playing 
cards for all these years." We saw the Lapps milk deer; after lasso- 
ing, they make a halter-like noose with which one holds the deer while 
another milks. 

August 1, 1894. — Calm, with south wind. Mr. and Mrs. Lopp move 
into the herders' house and the £.jellmanns into the West end. The 
Brevigs move into the east end of the frame house. Tlie work of 
discharging the vessel progresses very slowly. During the night the 
station dogs broke into the dugout and killed the old goat of the 
Kjellmanus, and during the day they killed one of the kids. 

August 2, 1894. — Calm, with rain. The Cape Prin<« of Wales sup- 
plies were lauded and put undei' the canoes. 

August 3, 1894, — Calm, but j-ainy. Two Lapps go back into the hdls 
to get acquainted with the locality. The dour and bread is landed 
from the Yeasel, 
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August 4, 1S94.— South wind. Nothing landed in the morning. The 
dagout is repaired; the Lapps move it. One Lapp retuins late in the 
eveuiug and re{)ort8 his companion sick ami left about T miles front the 
station. Mr, Kjelhnann, with two Lapps and sis Eskimos, started out 
to find him; tbey missed him, but the other Lapps had also gone nut, 
tinding him a little northweBt from where the others crossed the liills. 

August 5, 1894, — Clear and calm. Lumber landed. Norwegian serv- 
ice for the Lapps and service lor the Eskimos in the afternoon. Mr. 
and Mrs. Gamble remained at the station over night. 

August r>, 1894. — Northeast wind. The Meyer had discharged her 
cargo for Port Clarence and Cape Prince of Wales, and commenced to 
take in a supply of water before leaving. The Gambles remained at 
the station all day and night. The Lapps tbove the deer into a pen to 
milk them, and obtain about 6 quarts of milk. 

August 7, 1894. — Sonth wind and clear. One Lapp and two Eskimos 
herding; the rest are employed biuding nets and laying up wood for 
winter. Mr. Lopp is ready to go, but the heavy surf keeps liini. The 
Gambles remain at the station. 

August 8, 1894.— Calm, fine day. The whaler Fenrlesa was sighted 
near land through the fog, and when the fog lifted she anchored near 
l\w Meyer. Brcvig and Gamble boarded the Fearless untl took dinner 
with Captain Sinionson. In the at'ternoou Ca])tain Holland and Cap- 
tain Simonson of the Fearless came ashore and visited station and herd. 
The Gambles went on board the Meyer_m the evening. Tlie herd was 
driven into the pen aud83 t^maledeer,4u]ed deer, 5 steers, and 8 bucks 
were selected and miirked as the Gape Prince of Wales herd, the mark 
being a round hole in the right ear. Two deer were marked in a dif- 
ferent manner for each of the herders, 

Aiigiist 9, 1894. — South wind. The Meyer and Fearlesn are still at 
anchor; the heavy surf still delays Lopji. The easteiid of the house is 
under repair. About IS of the Cape Prince of Wales herd came back 
and were met with 8 from this herd, 4 miles east of the station. Onr 
deer ha^I their calves in the cape herd and could not be separated. 

August 10, 1894. — South wind, with heavy surtl The Meyer and 
Fearless left for the Arctic at 4 p. ni. The Gambles were lauded here 
and will stay till the Bear comes and takes them to St, Lawrence Island. 
The Lapps, with Grubiu and four herders, left at 6 p. m. The other 
herders left yesterday in a whaleboat. The Gambles occupy Mr. Cm- 
bin's bedroom, and Brevigs move into tljeir bedroom, partitioned off 
from the sitting room. One deer runs away from our herd and joins 
the cape herd. 

August 11, 1894, — Calm, clear, and a beautiful day. The east end of 
the herders' room was lixed up as a kitchen and storeroom for Brevig, 
and the west end as a private storeroom for Kjellmanu. The herders 
not with the herd are making gill nets and tents. Traded some salmon. 

August 12, 1SU4. — Calm, clear, fiue day. Service in Norwegian for 
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Lapps aud in Kiiglifih for Eakiuioa. At 8 ji, m. a breeze m-t in from the 
west, witli fog. 

Aagust 13, lSit4. — Calm, clear, ttue day. Early in the nioniiiiy n 
steamer was aightud; alie aucliored close np to sbore at 8 a. in. It was 
tlie Albion from San Francisco with Bnn« and Gibson on board witli 
their Port Clarence troupe of KskiiiiOH as passengers. Captain Luiid- 
quist said they had landed a cargo at St. Michaels and from here they 
were going north to Kotzebne Sound to establish a trailer's station. 
Brnce was speaking about getting another troupe with him down on 
the side-show line next winter. The Albion left at 2.30 p. m. We sent 
mail with Captain Lundciuist. 

Angnst 14, ISfl-t. — Calui and clear; easterly wind. Continued reiiitirs 
of "lean-to," Four Lapps were sent oat to build a corral for thu deer. 
The twine gill nets catch snffinieut salmou for the station's use. 

August Ifl, 1894. — Calm and clear, with a light northerly breeze in 
the evening, +78° at 2 p. m. Camble and Brevig took an outing to 
Grantley riarbor in a canoe. TUey returned at 7 p. ni. with snipes. 
The Lapps finish the corral. Kjellmaun and 4 Eskimos work on the 
lean-to to transform it into a store; fi quarts of milk. 

August 16, 1894.— Clear and calm; very warm; Brevig's birthday; 
north wind very strong. Ooi' skin dingey drifted off today. Gamble 
and Charlie had forgotten to fa«t«n it last night. 

August 17, 189i. — The steamer Albion called in on her return from 
Kotzehne Hound and landed some women and took one or tw(t others on 
board. She also watered; leftatlla.m. Nol>ody called at the station; 
4 quarts milk. 

August 18, 1894. — West wind, clear. Four natives lay up wood for win- 
ter; 5 quarts milk. Cape Prince of Wales cauoe go to Grantley Harbor. 

August 19, 1894. — Sunday. Calm and clear, with the usual service 
and Sunday school. Three children were baptized, two Eskimos and 
one Laplander. 

August 130, 1894. — Northwest wind. The Benr came in about 11 last 
night. Dr. Jackson and a lieutenant came on shore for the Beards mail. 
Mr. Grubin and natives returned at the same time. Dr. Jackson was 
on shore all day settling Laplander business. 

August 21,1894. — Dr. Jacksou on shore sill day attending to business. 
Mr. and Mrs. Gamble were taken on Iroard the Hear to night, as Cap- 
tain Healy consented t<i land them on St. Lawrence Islaud. 

August 22, 1894. — Strong wind changing to west and abating during 
the day. Early in tlie morning W. T. Lopp's goods were taken on 
board to be lauded at Capo Prince of Wales. The Bear sailed at 9.30 
ii. m. ('aptain Healy intimated that he might call again. Three Lapps 
and 5 Eskimos went to get logs for a house up the lagoon. Four 
Eskimos were sent to the herd and 6 will remain at the station. Six 
quarts of milk were brought in, to-night. The first snow of the season 
appeared on the mountain tops and high hills. 
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August 23, 1894. — Southwest wind strong in the forennoD, abatiog 
toward uiglit. Clear and fine. Mr, Grnbin toot two moro meu up to 
the lagoon wood party. Oontiuned Lonse fixing, 

August 24, 1894. — Strong southwest wind; clear in tbe morning; 
riotidy tbe rest of the day; wind changing ta soutli. The store or 
trade room is now ready and the partition in tbe old Htoreroom is taken 
down to be naed as a schoolroom until the scboolhouse is ready, i 
fawn was liilled that was in someway maimed so it could not wall:. 

August 25, 189i. — Oloudy, with occasional showers, the rain becom- 
ing general toward night. The wind veered from south to southeast, 
becoming strong and causing a higli surf. The woodcutters returned ' 
late last night with only a little wood, stating that the water waa too 
low to float logs of any size. 8ix quarts of milk. The village seems , 
deserted; the people are out fishing or bunting. i 

August 26, 1894. — ^The clouds drizzled tbrouglj roof and walls, expos- | 
ing dur supplies to a wetting. Wind northeast, sobering down toward i 
evening, exposing a patch of clear sky. The usual services. The music 1 
and singing eeem ti> please the people. I 

August 27, 1894. — Cloudy, with rain spurts. Wind light from soutli J 
in forenoon, calm in afternoon. The superintendent with a gang of ' 
herders left for the lagoou to get logs and wood. Soon after, Thorwald 
Kjellinanu left for the second lake to flKh, taking with him Charlie and ■ 
Mary Wocksock, Per, and Mikkey, who were to be landed near Nook 
and travel overland to explore the country in reference to winter feeding 
grounds. The two Point Hope boys and Moses were left to help around 
the station. Mr. Grubiu and the teacher continued the repairs on the i 
house. I 

August 28, 1894. — The same wet, foggy, drizzling weather; calm. I 
Continued repairs around the honae. j 

August 3!i, 1894.^ — Calm, with a light breeze from the north in the ] 
evening. Ejellmann I'etnrued with CO logs, and has another rafb started. J 
Several natives weut up the lakes to fish. I 

August 30, 1894. — Light north wind, with light clouds. The Lapps ' 
received provisions for a month. A Cape Prince of Wales canoe arrived 
with letters from Mr. Lopp, to be forwarded with the Bear if it anchored j 
here again. The deer are milked daily, and some cheese is being made. J 

August 31, 1894. — Clear, calm ; a beautiful day. The roof of the j 
lean-to was fixed; a coat of tar put on warm, and cement was put on I 
and seemed well adaptedtokeep the rain and flour from afUliating. Mr. j 
(Irubin brought auother raft of logs from the lagoon. No report (I'oui j 
the deer. I 

September 1, 1894. — Calm aud cloudy, with light south wind; rain. I 
toward evening. The raft of logs was landed. A door was put in the J 
west end of the building, Kjellmann's kitchen. The center room of 1 
thebuilding was fixed up for a schoolroom. Only three teuts remaiidng I 
on the beaeh. No report from the deer. I 
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Septemlier 2, 1894. — Light south wind, cloudy and foggy. The usual 
Sunday exercises. A stml was killed just outside the station by a Siog- 
aniut. Some reindeer milk was brought in in the morning, and orders 
were given to discontinue the milking for a week. 

September 3, 1894. — Calm and ovei-cast. School cj^mmeiiced with 7 
pupils during the day session, and Sof Ihe herders atteoded during the 
evening. The logs for the herders' house, west of Ilie other houses, were 
put in place. 

September 4, 1894. — A clear, very nice day; light nortli breeze. Mr. 
Grubin left about norm for the lagoon witli a crew to get wood and logs. 
Work was commenced on the new house, IG by 30. The fishing party 
returnetl from the lakes with considerable fi.sh that they had caught 
and bartered for; also some birch wood for sled linudles, etc. Per 
Kist liiid explored tlie country aioHitd and found plenty of grass and 
moss, and pronounced it good for winter |>asturage. 

September it, 1894. — A bi-ight, fine day, with two heavy showers in 
the evening. About 7 p. m. the smoke of a sloamer was discovered 
in the cape region, and when last seen was nearing the sandpit. 
Public opinion agreed it was the Bcor. A canoe arrived trom the 
Diomedes in the eveuing. The day school was attended by 20 cbildreu. 
Continued work on the herders' house. 

September (I, 1804. — The Bear was moored outside the station this 
morning, and Dr. Jacksou came ashore at 7 a. m. to gut Kjellmann and 
some Lapps to coine on board and land the deer. Jofaau and Mikkel 
went on board and landed the deer by tlirowiug them overboard and 
letting them swim on shore. Thirty-two deer were landed. 

September 7, 1894. — Calm, ehmdy, showers. The Meadames Erevig 
and Kjellmann were invited on board the Hear for dinner. Dr. Jack- 
sou was on shore all day settlingaccouuts with Kjelbuann. So school, 
as the teacher's roof leaked so badly that he had to fix it. In the 
afternoon the officers of the Bear were ou shore hunting, and most of 
them visited the station. The ladies returnetl home from the Bear at 
10 p. m. and reported a "splendid time." 

September 8,1804.— A line, warm day, with occa-tional showers in the 
afternoon. At 9,30 the steam launch took the station's ladies ou hoard 
to join a pleasure party going up the lakes; they returned at 7 p. m., 
reporting a "good time." Dr. Jacksou came on shore and had a talk 
with the herders before leaving. The first lieutenant of the Bear was 
on shore jnst before she sailed and took an inventory of all the ammu- 
nition, tioverument and private, at the station. The Bear sailed at 
10 p. m. 

September 9,1894. — A tine, clear morning, with rising west wind and 
turning colder. The usual Sunday service, 

September 10, 1894. — The wind iucrease<1 iu strength all night, and 
has been blowing a storm from southwest with rain all day. 

September 1 1, 1894. — Nortli to northeast wind, increasing in strength ; 
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bright and cold; growing colder. A crew of Lapps and Eskimos was 
sent to gather niosa for a winter supply. A Cape Prince of Wales 
canoe arrived from Kings Island witli a letter from Mr. Grnbin to Mr, 
Lopp. 

September 12, 1894.— Light north wind; bright. The frame of the 
dingey blown away iu August was tirought back by somt.' natives from 
the other side of the bay. The Lapps and Eakiinoa went out to gather 
grass for fillings in Lapp and natives' boots; returned with a good 
supply. 

September 13, 1894. — A clear, flue day. A thin crust of ice had 
formed on the pools, and frost covered the ground. Kjellmann took 
two native herders with him for more grass. Thg moss party returned, 
reiwrting much mast put up, Kjellmann and another native brought 
iu 14 deer that he had found, 7 or 8 miles north from the station, alone 
and unguarded. A canoe from the big Diomedes came in totrade. 

September 14, 1894. — Mr. KJellmann took the 14 deer back to the 
Eskimo herd in the morning and found they were not missed by the 
herders. The Eskimos were busy boiling deer meat, and Martin said 
he had killed a female deer that wns sick, but no report had been made 
to the superintendent. Martin was ordered iu to the station to esplain 
matters or pay for the deer and leave. A cauoe left for Oape Prince of 
W^ea and letters were sent to Lopp, A clear, nice day; calm. 

September 15, 1894. — Clear, bright, and calm. The dingey was fixed 
to be serviceable. 

September 16, 1894. — Clear, bright. Martin was exonerated from kill- 
ing the deer. Per Eist had killed her, as she was dying, six ribs having 
been broken. Frederick Larseu was appointed messenger. He is to 
leave for the herd about noon and return in the evening with report 
from the herd. Six deer were reported missingandAutesilook hunting 
for them. The usual Sunday exercises. 

September 17, 1894. — Strong north wind, calm and clear. The dog 
Buifiiug was the cause of the discovery. A bull was reported dying 
from wonnds received in fighting another bull, the horns passing 
through the vitals. Oowoodlet got permission to visit his mother and 
frieuds; 18 children atteuded the day school, and 12 the evening school. 

September 18, 1894. — Clear and idee. Seven Eskimo herders were 
sent ap the lagoon for logs and wood. The roof was laid on the 
herders' house. Brevig put on double windows and paintetl the sash i 
and frames. The ever-ciuious Eskimos painted their artegas, noseST 
faces, etc., without the use of a brush by pressing them against the 
newly painted windows. Considerable fish was traded. No report 
from the deer. 

September 19, 1894. — Overcast, with strong south wind; showers. 
One deer reported sick. Three deer were reported seen near the lake 
east from the station. Kjellmann went and found them; one was sick i 
and was known to be there. The lumber crew returned, reporting a 
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raft ready, but impossible to move bet^ausp of high winds uml surf. 
The herders seem to enjoy their evening school. 

September 20, 1894, — Strong south to southeast wind. The "wo<m1 
gang" took the scow aud brought some wood. Rafters were jiut 
in the herders' liouse for the door, and window frames fitti'd in. 
The sick deer was still unable to move. The two stray deer were 
returned to the herd, Carl Brevig celebrated his Urst anniversary by 
inviting the white population at the station to dinner. Interest in the 
day school seems to be decreasing, but evening school is well attende<l. 

September 21, 1804. — A stormy aud rainy day; wind south; the surf 
going over the bank into the mouth of the creek. 

September 22, 1894. — The wind and rain storm continues. A female 
deer was found dead near the herd; liver disease. 

September 23, 1894. — The storm continues; the wind blow with 
unusual force about !i a. m. Wind south to east southeast, abating 
toward dark. The usual Sunday service and school. About 3 p, m. 
Frederick had the mishap t^i wound both hands by the discharge of his 
gun escaping by the breach insteail of the muzzle. The mu/.zle was 
stopped with a plug of wood and a spike so securely wedged in that the 
tiring of the gun could not expel them. His hands were badly toru 
and blistered by powder, A dressing of aniiea and laudanum was put 
on. Some Cape Prince ofWales people said they had found a dead deer 
near the inlet into Grantley Ilarbor; also killed a sick deer that had 
swollen legs. The meat was already consumed. 

September 24, 1894. — A nice day, with light northeast wind. At 10 
a. m. Brevig aud five natives started for Cupe Prince of Wales in the 
whaleboat. 

September 2ti, 1894. — Strong southeast wind and heavy rain all day. 
A workshop for the natives was commenced. 

Septeuiber 26, 1894. — Southeast wind, A deer that had l)e«n miss- 
ing came hack sick ; another sick deer has strayed. 

September 27, 1894. — A nice, clear day; wind from the north. The 
sick deer was found lying down in some bushes; it is now kept sepa- 
rate from the herd. 

September 28, 1894. — Northeast wind, gloomy. No report from the 
deer. 

September ^9, 1894. — North wind, bright and clear. Three sick deer 
were killed, that the meat conld be used for the herders. There are yet 
two sick deer in the herd. 

September 30, 1894. — Northwest wind; a pleasant, clear day. Herd 
all well. 

October 1, 1894, — Strong northwest wind, with alittle r^n and snow. 
Wocksock moved into the east end of the new house. Brevig and 
natives arrived about 10 p, m., having made the trip in nine hours. 
The boat was sailed to the cape Satui-day night. Storm and strong 
south wind kept them for two days near Kimiowyok, and Wednesday 
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morniuy Poloyiiuk wfia matle, and from there Moses and Brevig walked, 
dinibiug tbe liiffliest luouiitaiiia aud arriving at Cape Prince of Wales 
at 3 o'clock in the afteinoou, Sunday lie married Ketuxite and Kiu- 
uowyok, the first native couple married according to civilized cnBtom 
in northwest Alaska. On the retnrn trip the bout was canght in a 
aquatl and Brevig's shotgun was lost overboard. 

October 3, 1894. — A fair day, with north wind. A fishing party was 
sent up to the lakes. All well at the herd. 

October 3, 1S94.— Snow and sleet. Wind northeast, southeaBt, south- 
southwest, clearing up with a west wind in the evening. No report ] 
liom the herd. i 

October 4, 1804. — Northeast wind, with snow aud sleet. Two more J 
deer sick aud all efforts to find the missing bull have been in vain. The ] 
fishing party i-etnrned with a good supply of tonicod, herring, and other | 
fish. The evoning school is well attended. | 

October 5, 1894, — Cloudy, with snow and sleet all day; wind north- ^ 
east to north -north west. A woman at Nook committed suicide by ' 
shooting herself; she had been demented for some time. 

October (1, 1894, — Strong northwest wind, cold aud blustering, blow- j 
ing a gale during the night. KJellmann and Hrevig visited the herd 
aud counted tlie deer, and from various counts by both it was agreed 
that the flock contained 440 deer. They were in good condition. It 
was decided to move to a place about 5 miles upGrantley Harbor, as it i 
was thought the ])revailing disease was caused by some herb cousumed , 
with the moss, 

October 7, 1894. — A cold, blustering day; east wind, with snow flnr- i 
ries. The usual Sunday exercises, with but few Lapps present. ' 

October 8, 1894. — South wind; rain, snow, aud sleet. Kjellmann and I 
herders bmught a tloat of wood. 

October 9, 1894. — Northwest wind, cold and blustering. The herd w as 
moved 5 miles east on the" bnnks of a river entering Grantley Harbor. 

October It), 1894. — North wind; fair day, with ice forming on the , 
ponds aud lagoon. Many applications for medicines tor cohis, sores, j 
and sore eyes. No report from herd. ] 

October 1 1, 1894. — Clear, with a zephyr from the northwest. The 1 
snow disappeared around the bouse and on the beach. A woman came I 
for treatment; by accident she was shot in the fleshy part of the leg | 
with a revolver. The wound was ulcerating and the ball in the wound. J 
I did not have the instruments or knowledge to extract the bullet, bat j 
the wound was cleaned and dressed. Many patients come tor medi- I 
cines. The dressing doctor seems to have lost patronage lately. I 

October lii, 1894. — Gentle northeast wind. One more deer sick. A | 
sealing party, consisting of Knmniuk, Sekeoglook, Oowkitkoon, Eleo- ] 
toona, Ahlook, Taootuk, and Soovawhassie, were sent to Point Spenoo; J 
this morning, Wocksock, Martin, and Charley remaining at the station. I 
Ookwoodlet came back yesterday and desired to leave the station. He J 
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was paid for his two deer and left. Johan and Mikkel were out in the 
whalelmat to liont for material for sleds, etc-. Sugar <lropped into the 
mouths of little children seems to be a very strong drawing card for 
tlieni to come to school. The happa reported having seen tracks of 
two wolves near the herd. 

October 13, 1894, — North breeze; cold, clear, and nice. Kjelhnaun 
brought home a raft of logs for firewood. Considerable fever, sore 
throat, and headache prevail at the station. 

October 14,1894. — North wind, dark and gloomy. Theuanal Sunday 
services. The Sunday school was called, but the audience forgot to 
appear. 

October 15, 1894. — Oalm, clear; tliermometer,+20°allday. PerRist, 
in going out to the herd with his week's supply on his back, tried to 
cross the ice on one of the lake)! back of the station and fell in. Hin 
artega buoyed him up until he reached solid ice. 

October 16, 1894.— Strong east wind, +1!)° to +23°. Oowkitkoou 
and Martin were sent out to gather moss. No report from deer. 

October 17, 1894,— Light east wind, +23° to +42a cleai' and mild. 
An iceboat is under construction. 

October 18, 1894.— Light east wind, clear and fine, +25° to +38°. 
The smithy was completed to-day and tried in the evening. The natives 
had gathered dnring the day to see the wonder. They smelt the tbrge, 
and put their noses as near the furnace as the extremity would allow. 
"When they saw the iron become red, and the iron was put on the anvil 
and the sparks began to fly, they sought the outside, helter-skelter, and 
now only two of the bravest here have the conrage to peep into the shop. 
No report ftom the dt-er. 

October 19, 18!I4. — Zephyr from tlie north, clear and nice, +26<^ to 
— 3B°. No report from tiie deer. The moss gatherers returned iu the 
afternoon. 

October 30, 1894. — Calm, cloudy, mild ; occasional snow flnrries. One 
female deer died yesterday and one to-day from the prevailing disease. 
+27° to +390. 

October 21, 1894. — Sunday; the usual service and school. Clear, 
calm, mild, +25° to +40°. All but one of the last litter of collie pups 
have been traded to the natives. 

October 22, 1894,— Clear, calm, nidd, +21o to +30°. Wocksock and 
Martin piled up wood along the beach. 

October 23, 1S94, — Tlie snn rose, ascended, culminated, descended, 
and set. The thermometer began its diurnal course at +10°, ascended 
to +30*^, and descended to +12°. After evening school the native boy 
elementcameintotheschoolhouse with their faces painted and crawling 
on all fours. The masquerade ended iu a plaintive cry for "cow cow" 
(food). 

October 24, 1894.-Calm and clear, +13° to +27°. A load of wood 
was brought home. Twenty six Eskimo children attended school to-day. 
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October 25, 189i, — Soiitbeast to sontliwest wind, c-lomly ami gloomy. 
The sealing party was visited and live seals brought back as the out- 
come of two weeks' bunt. Mat.hia iiiid Peter arrived with two deer to 
take provisions oot to the camp. Thermometer, +10° tn -f-aac*. 

October 26, 1894. — Light uortheast wind, clear and bright. The seal- 
ing party arrived home. Jenny Kjellmann was sick from swollen tonsils 
and sore throat. Thermometer, +1(P to +29°. No report from deer. 

October 27, 1894. — Southeast wind; cloudy, with snow flurries. Fred- 
erick returned to-day, but failed to report. He bad been very mncli | 
frigbt«ued yesterday by hearing several shots Bred at a distance. 

October as, 1804. — West breeze; cloudy, witb snow flurries. Tbe 
usual serviceand Sunday scbool. Toward evening Tborwald Kjellmaun 
and I visited the village and entered several houses, and found them 
innch better than we had expected; they were warm and had tloorst 
one bed, and bunks for beds. Thermometer, +8° to +16°. 

October 29, 1S94.— Calm, clear, and cold, 0° to +2°. Tbe sealing 
party was hindered from going to Point Spencer by floating ice from ' 
Grantley Harbor in the bay. 

October 30, 1894.— Partly overcast; calm, witb snow flurries; ther> 
mometer, —2° to +12'^. The Eskimo herders, and especially Mosea I 
and Martin, are showing themselves more and more lazy. All is well 
at tbe herd. Only small open spaces on tbe bay. 

October 31, 1894. — Strong northeast wind during the night and fore- ' 
noon, abating to +8'^ to +20°. Tbe bay being clear from ice, Mathis, 
Mosee, Oowkitkoon, and Charley went sealing, Tatpan and Wockaook 
are sick. Tbe Lapps hauled twoloadsof wood with two deer and sleds, 
one man driving both. About 3 p. m. it commenced to snow, and 1 inch 
fell before it cleared. No evening school. 

November 1, 1894. — Calm and clear, +14° to +20^. The sealing | 
party returned walking, having left their boat. They could not reach J 
Poiut Spencer on account of ice. I 

November 2, 1894. — Strong east wind, 0° to +8°. Tbe day opened ' 
with a catch-as-catcb-can flgbt between Mary and Nah yuk. Charley 
tried to mediate peace and was sent sprawling to bed by his "better 
half," and ber opponent sent sprawling to tbe floor headforemost. All 
is well with tbe herd. Wocksock is worse and tbe Lapps have tried ] 
bloodletting, iind in the evening a woman from tbe town tried her i 
bewitching ceremonies on him. He was worse from lying naked on the I 
floor, exjiosed to a draft. I took my medicines bonie. The bay is cov- 
ered with ice. 

November 3, 1894.— Light east wind, +8° to +280; dear. Tbe ice J 
boat was rigged up to day. Klectoona and Taootuk came in with a deer j 
and sled each. Samuel drove an untamed deer. Two parties from the | 
lakes reported the ice safe on the river. 1 

November 4, 1894. — Light wind from the east, clear and nice. The J 
usual Sunday service, with a very scant attendance by Lapps and | 
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Norwegians. The Suuday scliitol was waU attended. Thermometer 
Ooto +8a. 

November 5, 1894.— Cleiir aiid calm; thermometer, — 2^ to +2''. 

November (!, 1894. — East wind, —2° to +4". Samuel, Electoona, and 

. Taootnk went to the herd, and Charley Knnimnk, Moses, Martin, JohauD, 

and Mikkel went out for wood and logs for a st-able. The lee boat was 

used for the first time today and went nicely. The ice was rather rough. 

No deer report. 

November 7, 1SD4. — Overcast, with light northeast breeze, +10° to 
-|-3t)o. Sekeoglook was brought in to-night fram tlie herd, having cut 
his leg in erecting a teut; the bone was touched; I dressed it. Three 
deer are reported sick. 

November S, 1894.— Cloudy and milder, -f lO" to -|-22°. Two deer are 
now kept at the station to hanl wood. Sekeoglook's leg is doing nicely. 
A strong north wind all night; it took the mant from the ice boat. 

November 9, 1894, — A full-fledged snowstorm, with north wind ; snow- 
ing all night and day. Only two herders attended the evening school ; 
7 at the station. Thermometer, +10"', 

November 10, 1894. — A gale (with capital fl) from the north awoke 
the silent echoes of the night and the new-born snow from its innocent 
sleep about 1 a. m., forcing the deecy crystals to seek shelter behind hills, 
in ravines, behind logs, and inanimate objects bigger than them.selves. 
Milhous and millions had fonnd an asyhini in the trade room, where 
they had jumjied into boxes and barrels and scaled the shelves; some 
had been satisfied with the bare floor, some had clustered under the 
ceiling and stovepipe upstairs, some had ci'awled into deerskins, and 
some ha<l even tucked themselves snugly into the Lapj} b()ots. Ther- 
mometer, +10° all day. No report from the deer, 

November 11, 1894. — North wind very strong; storm abating during 
the day; cloudy, Service and Sunday school; +9° all day. No report 
from the deer. 

November 12, 1894. — Light northwest wind; cloudy, witli snow flur- 
ries. Tlic skee was used for tlie iirat time; it was used by the Eski- 
mos, and they managed to land on their backs, without any ceremony, 
in the snow. No deer reijort. Thermometer, +11° to +10°, 

November 13, 1894. — South- southwest to west- northwest wind ; blow- 
ing hard from southwest at noon, and jjiling the ice up high on the 
beach; +9° t*) +21°. 

November 14, 1894. — Northwest to southwest wind; cloudy, with a 
little snow. Thermometer, +20" to +31°. 

November 15, 18i»4. — Northeast to east-southeaat wind, strong in the 
afternoon, Samuel and Per Hist came on late last night with the car- 
cass of a male deer that had broken its heail in trying to break loose 
from its fastenings. Five deer are now under trammg for the sled 
Frederick and Martin are hsudiiig wiiml every day witli three deer. 
Thermometer, +18° to +2<^. 
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November 16, 1894. — A gale from iiortheitet sicice mhliiight; snow 
drifting bdd. Zero all clay. Frederick and Martin brought moss Euid 
two extra deer. 

NoTeuiber 17, 1894. — Strong nortlieast wind all iiiglit and day. 
Cloudy aud cold, —12^ to —2°. Soovawhasie waa paid for his two 
deer in the eveuiog, as lie wants to quit berding. 

November IS, 18!)4. — The usual service and Sunday school. The ' 
forenoon service was well attended by natives and most of the Lapps. I 
The Sunday school waa attended by but a few. Soovawhasie left for 
home this uioming. Light east wind; thermometer, —8° to —4°. i 

November 10, 1894. — Light southeast wind in the morning and strong J 
north wind in the evening; clear; — 8'^at8a.in.,+22t=atnoon,and— 2° | 
at 6 p. m. Charley shot another seal. Considerable fish was traded ' 
from the lake people- 
November 20, 1894. — Clear, cold iu the forenoon; in the afternoon a 
strong north wind, with a chilling mist; —12 to-\-'M°. 

November, 21, 1894. — A gale from north during the night and blow- 
ing a storm all day; cloudy and snow flurries. About 9 p. m. Are 
cangbt in the wood behind Kjellmann's bedroom wtuve and ignited the r 
wall behind it. Tlie fire was discoverecl before any damage waa done. ' 
Frederick, Mikkel, and Johaun went out after moss this morning early 
and will be gime three days. Thermometer,— 2° to+12o. 

November 22, 18!)4. — Medium strong north wind, clear,— 4 to+2°. j 

November 23, 1S!)4. — Light northeast wind, cloudy, — 12^^ to— 2°. The I 
moss jnen returned in the evening, and Moses and Per from the herd, j 
The water gave out iu the creek some days ago, and ice Im the staple 
article now. 

November 34, 1894. — Sti-ong southeast wind all night, becoming a i 
gale iu the morning; +18° to +23°. My atuvejiiiie blew down about ' 
11 p. m., and Bonn after the cask supporting the station school bell 
blew over into the ditch. The snow in the dituh saved the bell from 
being broken; some of the castings are broken. The wind lulled at 
noon, but now it is blowing harder than ever. I 

November 25, 1S!)4. — The storm c<nit!nued all night; about midnight I 
the house shivered and shook on its foundations. Cleared at 1 p. m. I 
and changed to southwest, voeiiug to southeast again with very strong I 
wind. Thermometer, +24° to +28°. The usual Sunday service and 1 
school. I 

November 20, 1894. — Strong southeast wind all night and moniing, | 
+33° to — 2(1°. The bell was riggetl up again. None of the boys at 1 
the evening school; C at the station. W^ood hauled with deer, J 

November 27, 1894. — Winds blowing from all directions except north- I 
west; zero all day; clear. | 

November 28, 1894. — Strong east wind; cloudy, with snow flurries I 
The ice broke up iu the bay in the afternoon and fear waa entertained 
for Kmmuuk and Wockaock, who left yesterday for the sandpit with a 
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dog sled with only nine biscuits between tbeni. The dogs ate two dog 
harnesses and a seal skin last night. Zero all da^. 

November 29, 1894, — Strong northeast winil. The bay clear of ice. 
Tlie ice boat anchored outside liad disappeared. Kninmuk and Wock- 
sock returned in the eveiung, having traveled all round the bay. No 
school, but nearly the whole day was spent in visiting sick people in 
the village. Time commences to drag heavily. Thermometer, +18° t« 
+260 

November 30, 1894, — Calm and cloudy, with snow in the evening. A 
sled arrived from Golovin Bay with letters for Kjellnianu and Lopp. 
Thermometer, 4-10° t« +15^. 

December 1, 1894. — Light east wind, cloudy and wuowiug, +14° to 
+22°. 

December 2, 1894,— North wind, colder, +12° to +2°, The usual 
Sunday service and school. About noon the strong wind broke the ice, 
and some women out fishing were carried along out toward the sea, 
Mr. Kjellmann with a crew in the lifeboat rescued them. 

Deeember 3, 1894. — Northwest "sailor's breeze," with damp, pt-ue- 
trating wind. Evening school poorly attended; +4° to +1(1'^. 

December 4, 1894, — Northwest wind, cold and blustering, —6^ to 
— l(P. The moss party returned. 

December 5, 1894. — Strong nortliwest wind, cloudy, —8^ to — 12'^ 
Mrs. Kjellmanu sick. 

December 6, 189i.— Clear, calm, cold, -itoto— 18°, Mrs. Kjellmanu 
better. Karl Brevig sick with fever. 

December 7, 1894. — Cold, calm, dear, —18° to —22°. 

December 8, 1894. — Calm, clear, cold, —16° to —23°, Mr, lijellmann 
put up another stovepipe. 

December 9, 1894,— Clear, calm, cold, —14° to —20°. The usual Sun- 
day service and school. The leading shaman had a C4mfab with the 
spirits to-night. He had four fires burning in a square and reposed 
himself in the middle, groaning and sighing. Four new doctors- were 
with him guarding the flres; Charley was one of them. Thorwaid 
Kjellmunn went put there to see the show, and the guards vanished, 
and he, thhiking it was a sick man left there to die, spoke to him, hut 
received no answer. The Lapps were cautioned by Mary not to lonk 
toward the fiie. 

December 10, 1894.— Calm and bright, —14° to +2(10. Charley and 
Mary inspected Thorwaid Kjellmann's feet and aslied if they were not 
stiff or swollen, because he had spoken to the shaman, 

December 11, 1894. — At 1 a. m. three sleda arrived from Cape 
Prince of Wales with letters from Mr. Lopp. No pupils from the vil- 
lage, as a danc« was in progress all day; —14° to —22°. The Lappa 
returned, 

December 12, 1894. — Light northwest breeze, clear, —14° to — 20°, 

December 13, 1894, — Clear, calm, hazy, —14° to — IS*^, Soovawhasie 
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arrivedearly tliisiiiorniug with dog team to take his goods bonm. The 
Lapps have beeu liaiiling wood to-day, 

December H, lS9i, — Light northwest wind in the morning and clear; 
at noon a grtle, and snow flying; —14° to —25°. The cape sleds left j 
early this morning, and Kjellmann with the Lapps and herders at the 
station left tor the timber bea^^'h to stay till Saturday to pile up wood 
and logs, but returned at night on account of the storm; some were 
frostbitten. 

December 5, 1894. — Clear, with light nnst wind; —2{>° all day. 

December IG, 1894.~Strong east wind in the morning and blowing a 
gale toward evening, the thermometer suddenly rising at 4 p. m, from 
—14° to +2°. No Sunday service, but Sunday school. 

December 17, 1894. — Strong west wind, clear, — 8° to — 14°. ' 

December 18, 1894. — ^lear and calm, — 14°to +18°. Kjellmann went 
out to the herd to letoru tomorrow. Sokeoglook is now walking about. 

Deceiuber 19, 181)4.— Stormy, with northeast wind during the night, 
veering toBonth and snowing in the morning; — 14° to +30° in the even- 
ing, and the snow turned to sleet. Kjellmann returned about noon and ] 
in the evening the Lapps came in. I 

December 20, 1894.— Light southwest wind, clear, +18° to +22°. 
Two sleds returned with moss and small willow bushes for Christmas. J 
^ December 21, 1894. — The sun rose at 11. 4() a. m. aud set at 2.50 p. m. j 
.•Light northeEist wind, clear, +18° to — 2°, Three deer were killed I 
to-day for meat, the herders getting one aud the Lapps the other two. 1 
At 2.30 Mrs. Johan Torneusis was delivered of a big boy, but through J 
some bungling of tlie Lapp woman attending lier, the child died soon ' 
after its birth. The mother is doing well. 

December 22, 1894. — Light northeast wind, chmdy, — (JO to +10°. 

Considerable wooil was hauleil with deer to-day. J 

December 23, 1894. — Wind southwest, northeast, and southeast, I 

growing stronger; after daik a little snow; +18° to +22°. Sunday J 

scho<U, but no service. 1 

December 24, 1894, — Liglitnortheast and south wind; clear, nice day; | 
+2fi° to +30°. The station has been crowded with natives all day per- ] 
sisting iu seeing everything. At 5 p. m, the doors were opened aud 1 
the room was smm filled with children and adults. Several songs were 
rendered, and aftei- a short talk i>n Christinas, the goody-goodies were 
disti'ibutcd. During the day every house in town had I'eceived Christmas 
cheer in the form of "cow-cow" (food). 

December 2o, 1894. — Calm and cloudy. Service in tlie forenoon. In j 
the evening the Kskimo herders were gathered and some games were | 
played, songs sung, and coffee and tea served. At 8 p. m. a gale blew i 
up from sontli to southwest, with rain and sleet; +30° all day. I 

December 26, 1894. — The gale continuetl all night; in the morDingl 
it veered around to northeast and blew in gusts. Yesterday Electoona ] 
was caught gaud)liug with Nau u gok, a low character that loais aroaod J 
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the station considerably. He was turned out and forbidden to enter 
that house anymore. The Brevigs visiteil the Kjellma.nnH in the even- 
ing. Thermometer, +10° to +21°. 

December 27, 1894. — Wind coiitiuued all night; cloudy, and some 
sleet in the evening from the southeast; +20° to 28°. 

December 2S, 1894. — Strong northeast wind, cloudy, mild, snowing 
iu the evening; +24° to +30°. 

December 30, 1894. — Oalm and clear, very fine day. Sunday school. 
The sau set at 3.04 p. m, Sekeoglook had his hand scalded by 
hot tea. 

December 31, 1894. — Clear, calm, line day. Sim rose at 11.30 a. m. 
and set at 3,09 p. m. The Xook people received a present of Hour and 
biscuit to-day. Late last night Mrs, KjeUmaun found a pair of mittens 
that Thorwald Kjellmauu lost last fall, by being stolen from him, in 
the possession of Isah genua. He said he hud gotten them ftoni his 
brother Charley. Moses left toward evening for Charley's brother's 
place to get dogs to go to Cape Prince of Wales to the dance. Ther- 
mometer, +y° to +4°. 

January 1, 1895. — Calm, clear, bright; —2° to +10°. Service fijr the 
Lapps. In theafternoou 1 had five patients, Mrs. Wockaock, Sekeoglook, 
a boy from Nook covered with sores from the waist down, and a woman 
from town with a rebellious tooth, which was extracted. Thorwald 
Kjellmann celebrated his sixty-eighth bfrthday to-day. 

January 2, 1895. — Bright and calm ; —4° to +2°. School commenced 
after Christmas, and 29 showed up bright and early to get the biscuit. 
Two sleds arrived from the lakes for the dance. 

January 3, 1895. — Light northeast wind, clear aud bright; sunset 
3.31 p. m.; — 6° to +4°. 

January 4, 1895. — Calm, foggy ; +9° to + 1C°. Sleds are arriving all 
day, and more are expected. When all have arrived they will leave iu 
a body. 

January 5, 1895. — Clear, bright, calm; —5° to -\-8°. Three sleds ar- 
rived toward evening, making the number complete. They will leave 
early to-morrow. Mrs. Kjellmann and Brevig had a trip behiiad rein- 
deei' to-day, and enjoyed it. 

January 6, 1895. — Mild, calm, foggy. The " carnivalites " left at early 
dawn, 9.30 a. m. Johanu Torneusis's body was buried to-day and a 
burial place dedicated on the east side of the little creek east of the 
station house. Little before dark Kjellmann and wife, Mikkel, and 
myself went out for a drive with the deer and steered for Nook, 
where I saw a patient tbat, from descriptious of Itis ailmeut, I liad 
been treating for bleeding from the lungs, aud found him saifering 
from acute rheumatism and swelled joints. Arrived at the station at 
7 p. m. Thermometer, —2° to +8°. 

January 7, 1895. — Calm and clear; —11° to —2*^. In the afternoon 
Kjellmann, Nakkila, and Wocksock left for the upper lakes to get bircli 
S. Doc. Ill- 
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poles for harnesses, siud will be absent four days. Frederick 
takeu sick towaid evening, 

Jiinuiiry 8, 1895. — Oalm and foggy; —9 to +2°. 

January 9, 1895. ^Breeze fiom north- northeast, clear, snow flying; 
-30 to 0°. 

January 10, 1895. — Light north wind, falui after dark; — IS'^ to - 
overcast in forenoon, clear in afternoon. 

January 11, 1895. — atnmguorthweatwind; partly overcast; — IT^tO.^ 
—22°, growing colder. 

Januiiry 12, 18W5. — Strong uoi'thwest wind, stormy; — 23<^ to - 
Kjellmaini and party are yetabsent, and anxiety is ubown, capeeially byj 
Mrs. Xakkila. Tlie wind is against tliem, and they may have soughfej 
shelter in an Eskimo house. 

January 13, 1895. — North wuid and overcast in the foieuoon, alaax 
and calm iu the afternoon. Jeuuy KJellinaiin tioze her nose playing 
around the house; —24== to —30°. Sunday service. Kjellmjiuu and 
party returned shortly aft«r dark with only one frozen nose to Jaok 
Frost's credit. The flrst day out they had traveled about 70 miles, 
Uu the return the deer got tired and unwilling, and but small progress 
was made. The efeees are becoming a favorite among the lierdra's, aod. 
all want a pair. 

January 14, 1S!)5, — Light north east- east to southeast wind; -~:&° t 
31°. As yet we have not seen a genuine Miunesotii cold or blizzard^ 
but live in shaking expectation of seeing one before next May. 

January 15, 1895.^Light southeast wind, cloudy. Thermometer s 
tionary at —14°. 

January 16, 1895, — Calm, cloudy, with two hours suushiue about 
noon. Thermometer, — fi° to 0°. 

January 17, 1895 — Oalni, clear; —9° a. m., 0° 2 p. m., —19° 5 p. m. 
About 7 1). m. a native arrived irom Golovin Hay with letters and bat- 
ter goods, traveling for Mr, J, Dexter. That he was from the \icini(^. 
of Swedes was betrayal by the snutt'box, which he handled with Swed- 
ish gracefulness. 

January IS, 1895.— rLight southeast wind; -19° to —16° Twos] 
arrived Irom the cape toward evening. Letters were sent to Mr. L 
by the trader. 

January 19, 1895. — Strong northeast wind during the night, ligb^ 
southeast during the day; — 19o to —14° Mrs. Kjellmauu was taktA 
very sick during the night. Cliarley, the herders, and several sle 
returned to-nigfat from the ca]>e, all complaining of being cold. 

January 20, 1895. — The usual Sunday service and school. 
southeast wind all night, light wind during the day; mihl overcasl^ 
with some snow falling; +10° to +14°. 

January21, 1895. — Southeast gale ; cloudy, with snow and sleet; +22^3 
to +28°. A sewing st^hool for Eskimo girls was begun t^i-day with 11 
in attendance. Evening school is attended by 4 herder.s. 
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Jaimary22, 1895, — Calm, overcaiSt; +i't<5 to +2IP. Ashik made him- 
self a bed. Natives are tradinff biscuit for grnnse atiU on the wing. 

Jaimary 23, 1895. — ^Overcastaud clear ;0o to ~i°. The sleds with the 
supplies departed for tlie lakes to-day. Tlie Lapps are hauling wood. 

January 34, 1895. — Calm and clear in forenoon; north wind in evrai- 
illg; -4° to -3°. 

January 25, 1895. — North- north east wind medium, becoming stronger; 
—2° to —0°. Mail and presents to the herders arrived from Mr. Lopp, 

January 26, 1895. — A gale irora north- northeast, snow drifting bad; 
+1GO to —ISO. 

January 27, 1895, — The storm continued all night and day; — Ifl"^ to 
—22°. The usual Sunday service and Sunday school. 

January 28, 1895. — Storming and drifting still from uorthnortheast; 
—4° all day. Charley should have jiieked out his henl to-day; stonu 



January 29, 1895 .^Storming still ; no herd separated. Kjellmann has 
made two woodeii shovels. Pet's deer that he was breaking broke 
loose ft'oni him and started for the herd. Thermometer, —i° to 0='. 

January 30, 1895. — Storming still from north-northeast; clear, but 
snow flying; 0° all day. All herders and Lajips but Solon, Per, 
and Ahlook were sent to the herd to help Charley separate his herd 
to-day. ^ 

January 31, 1S95. — Clear, snow flying, strong north-northeast wind. 
KjeUniann left for the herd early this morning and Charley's deer were 
separated and taken behind the bluff across the bay; 11.5 deer (15 his 
private property) weretakeo, 90 females, 3 sled deer; the rest were bulls 
and geldings. The south side of the house was now so completely 
blocked up that a tunnel Lad to be dug through the bank to get an 
entrance to the school house. 

February 1, 1895. — A howling north -northeast wind all night and 
day. Charley received his eiiuipmeut and made preparations to leave 
tor his future home to-morrow. Kutchuk, Dexter's trader, arrived . 
to-day from the cape with letters from Mr. Lopp. Thermometer, —4° 
to — lOo, 

February 2, 1895. — Still storming from north -northeast ; clear, but 

snow flying; doors and windows on the south side of the house entirely 

, blocked np by snow. Charley and family left about noon. Aalak, 

Moses, and Ahlook will help him with the deer. Thermometer, —4° to 

+12°. 

February 3, 1895. — Clear, bright, calm ; —3° to +2^. The usual serv- 
ice and school. Tunnels were dug for doors and windows. 

February 4, 1895. — North wind pufl:'y. Partly overcast. Snn rose 
9.45, set 4,45. Thermometer, +5° to —111°. 

Februai'y ."i, IS!),''), — North wind, very hard storm during the night, 
couttnuiog in puffs all day, some snow; —4^ to —Ho. 

February ti, 1895. — Strong west wind, overcast witli a little snow; 
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— 1S° to —14'^. The herders have long been very negligent in bringing 
wood for the schoolhouse, and long ago refused to make tlie fire and 
sweep the rctom. 

February 7, 1895. — North-northwest wind i a genuine, fnll-Hedged bliz- 
zard; thewind blowiiig a gale; snow flying so thick that you could not 
see 20 feet, and mercury —22° all day. No pupils and no scliool. 

February 8, 1895.— North wind strong, but abating; —24" to -eo^. 
Yesterday the herd split and only 30 deer remained around the tents, 
the rest had gone across Grantley Harbor and were found and brought 
back bynativea from Nook. Tlie watch had divided, two in each party, 
at 3 p. m., seeking in all directions but the right one; 8 pupils at even- 
ing school. 

February !t, lSi(5.— Clear, bright, and calm; —'26° to — 2lP. Stone 
was brought down from the hills for a fireplace in Charley's vacant 
house. 

February 10, ISflij. — North -nortli east gale, the strongest wind since 
we oame here; all dooia and windows on the lee side blocked, the only 
egi'ess being by the store door. Per came in through the storm and 
reported the herd gathered and not storming much where it is. Ther- 
mometer, -16° all day. 

February 11, 1895. — Blizzard all day; —2° to — IS"^. Frederick was 
brought iu from camp frost-bitten, having frozen his lip in some maimer. 
Satuuel is now alone with the deer. 

February 12, 1805. — Calm, mild, snowing; +16° to -{-24P. Hauling 
and cutting wood and shoveling auow is now the daily routine. Per 
has lost his dog and is afraid it is caught in a trap, as it is Jiis constant 
companion. 

February 13, 1895. — Clear, calm, mild; +20° to +14°. The fireplace 
is ready in Charley's house. Mrs. Kjellmann hurt her ankle in sliding 
down the snowdritt; it is swollen. 

February 14, 1895. — Strong north wind, clear; —10° to —i^. No 
valentines in circulation. 

February 15, 1895. — Strong north wind. Aslak and Moses returned 
in the night; they had left one of their deer on the other side of tlie 
bay without making it fast. Moses wanted to tie it, but Aslak let it 
loose. They were sent back again to hunt for the "needle in the hay- 
stack" this morning. Another deer they had let loose near the station, 
and Aslak was told to find the deer or iiay for them. Thermometer, 0° 
to -2°. 

February Ifi, 1895. — Strong north wind, clear; —2° to —8°, Aslak and 
Moses returned in the night, minns the deer; no trace of it was found. 

February 17, 1895. — Strong north wind, clear. The usual service and 
Suuday school; — fi^ stationary, Mrs, Kjellmann's foot is better. 

February IS, 1895. — A furious gale from north, snow Hying, clear; 
— IS'^ to —14°; alight shock of earthquake was felt at 5 p.m. ; theivlnd 
took a rest about 6 p, m, 
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Fobrnary 19, IS'Xt. — Medium uorth-uortlieast wind, clear; — 1(P to 
— ii"^. Mrs. Kjelliiiaiin's foot bad. 

Febraary 2(1, 1895. — The wind running all around the flagpole, and 
sometimes a calm. The Lappa were sent after moss to-day; — 20oto 
-6°. 

February 21, ^S9^}. — ^Soutlioast wimi, li^^ht, clear, and nice; +30° to 
+240. 

February 22, 1895. — Strong north -north east wind, overcast. The 
flag waa hoisted in honor of the Father of Our Country, About 8,30 
Mr. George Johnson, from Unalakleet, with two interpreters, arrived, 
having made the trip from Charley's place since 8 a. m. They are on 
a missionary trip through this part of Ala.ska anfl will remain here 
some days, Aslak has found one of the missing deer. Thermometer, 
+120 to +3=^. 

February 33, 1895. — Strong north -north east wind; snow drifting; 
—S° to 0°, Moss party returned. 

February 24, 1896, — Storm from north -north east, snowing and drifting. 
Johnson preached with the assistance of the interpreters. In the 
afternoon Taootnk was married to Nah zoo kah and tea was served to all 
the Eskimo herders. A sled airived with letters from Mr. Lopp;— 18° 
to —19'^. Charley's brother and brother-in-law arrived about dark. 

February25, 1895.— Strong north -northeast wind. The Lapps hauled 
wood, and Ivanhofi', Johnson's interpreter, went with them on the trip. 
Thermometer, —20° to —16°. 

February 36, 1895,— Light north wind, clear; —20° to —22°. John- 
son left at 10.30 for Cape Prince of Wales, and Charley's brother and 
brother-iu-law for Charley's place, Aslak, Martin, and Oowkitkoon 
went out in search of the missing deer. Taootuk, Woeksocfc, audKum- 
muk went up the coast to Kinnowgok, seal hunting, 

February 27, 1895,— Clear, cold, calm; —24° to —15°. Aslak and 
others returned late last night, having tracked the deer to the top of 
the mountain toward Charley's place. 

February 38, 1895. — Light north wind, overcast. A beautiful aurora 
borealis in the evening; —21° to 6°. 

March 1, 1895. — Stiong east wind in the night, becoming light dur- 
ing the day; clear iu the tbrenoou, overcast in the afternoon, Wassook 
from Nook, was taken violently sick in the morning and was taken 
home. Johanu, Moses, and Sekeoglook came down fiom the herd, 

March 3, 1895, — Light south wind, changing to north. A light fall 
of snow. The usual Sunday service and school. Thermometer, +10^^ 
to+25o 

March 4, 1895.— Cloudy, with wind from northeast, east, southeast,, 
and south. Kjellmann has finished his tent and campingontlit. Itloses, 
Tatpan, Ahlook, and Johann went out to the herd. The viUage seems 
deserted; oulytwochildreufi'om the village to-day. Thei'momoter, +25^ 
all day. 
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Marcli T), 1895. — Rain dnring the night, in the forenoon Kleet stud 
snow; +26^ ti) +3.^°, Ahlook retiirueil, having lost the tentanil slept 
on the nionntains. 

March 0, 1695. — East wind, veering to south and southwest; snow 
flying all day; cloudy; +10° to +25"^. 

Mareh 7, 1895.— Southwest wind, cloudy and .snowio},'; +25° all day. 
Ahlook left for the tent to-day. 

Maidh 8, 1895, — A clear, beautiful day, calm. A native reported hav- 
ing seen the lost deer. Thermometer, +10^ to +26°. 

Manih 9, 1895.— Calm; +12° to +22° to -2o at 8 p. m. At 9 p. m. 
the windy corner openwl up aud soon a gale was blowing from aorth- 
Dortheiist. Kuniniiik retnrned during the niglit with two seals. Taoo- 
tuk had shot three. Mr. Johnson returned about noon, having camped 
on the snow at the head of the lagoon. Also some traders came from 
the cape, and Tatpan, Martin and Oowkitkoon. 

March 10, 189.5. — North wind; —10° to —15°. Johnson preached in 
the village in the forenoon, and in the evening Norwegian servicefl. 

March 11, 1895. — Strong northeast wind, with snow flying. Ther- 
mometer, 0° to +13°. Kjellmaiiii, Martin, and Mikkel left for Gokivin 
Bay with deer to-day. Service in the evening. 

March 12, 1S95. — Wind shifting about, settling into a northeast gale 
during the night. Two services daring the day. About uoon the Cape 
Prince of Wales sleds and Lopp's herder Ipft. with Moses in tow. 
■ Thermometer, +12° to +2(1°. 

March 13, 1895, — Strong northeast wind, cloudy. Johnson did not 
leave on account of drifting snow; +10° to +1H°, 

March 14, 1895. — ^Light northeast wind, overcast; zero to +12°. 

March 15, 1895. — Mediom strong north wind, overcast. Johnson and 
company left at 8 a. m. Thermometer, +5° to +13°. 

March 16, 1895. — Wind changing from northeast to southeast; north- 
northeast, settling at eiist, cloudy; +2° to +22°. The herd reported 
all well. 

March 17, 1895, — Clear at times, wind continually changing; —10° 
to —15°. Sunday school in the afternoon. 

March 18, 1895. — Clear, with north- northeast wind; —2° to —12°. 
Frederick was sent np to the herd, as his hip is now healed. 

March 19, 189.').— North-northeast wind, clear; -3° to +4°. Charley 
arrived at 3.30 with letters from Johnson and Kjellmann. They left 
his place the 15th for Goloviw Bay. One deer reported sick of a hurt 
foot, Mathis asked perinissiou to kill it, but Per \vaa ordered to go and 
look at it, and if it could be saved to try his best. 

March 20, 1395, — Strong north -northeast wind, clear. The dew, a 
two-year-old gelding, was brought in, killed, and was dressed here and 
the meat put in the storehouse. The right front hipjoint was dis- 
located and matter had commenced to torm arouiKl the joint. Ther- 
mometer, —11° to +2°. 
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March 31, ISflii, — The windy corner whle open tlie eutire twenty-four 
hours; —12^ tu —4'=. Taootiik and Woekaock retnrued to iiigLt from 
sealinj;, minn» imy Heal. Mrs. Kjellniann )ia<l a sick headache all day. 

March 22, 1895. — Strong north -northeast wind, clear; —21° t« 10°. 

March 23,1895. — Medium strong northeast wind, clear, cold; —22° 
to -W^. 

March 24, 1895.— Clear, light east wind; -19° to -8°. The nanal 
Sunday school. 

March 25, 1835. — Light Bimtheaat wind, clear and uice in foreuooii, 
changing to northeast, and a storm was on the programme ; —18° to —0°. 

March 2(J, 1895. — Clear, with north-northeast wind during the night; 
cairn in the forenoon; strong north to north -north east wind in the 
evening; -10° to -2°. 

March 27, 1895.— North wind, light, clear; -11° to -fio. 

March 28, IS95.— Light north wind, clear; —17° to -10°. Per thinks 
the cows will come in fi'um April 15 and on. Tery .strong north-north- 
east wind ; some snow flying, clear. The deer which Aalak lost was 
reported killedbya native and consumed. Thermoniet«r, — 22oto -12°. 

March 30, 1895. — Very strong northwest to nortJi-northeast wind, 
overcast with snow tinrrlBs; -22° to —8°. Geetaugee was around 
himtiug for four deerskins that had been stolen from him while he was ' 
out seal hunting. He suspects Nanugok (the thug) of stealing tliem. 
Geetangee wants to ent«r a complaint against iiini when the revenue ' 
cutter comes. 

March SI, 1895. — Overcast morning and evening, clear the middle of 
the day. Service and Sunday school. At 5 p. m. KjeJlmann and Mtkkel 
arrived with deer. They had left Charley's place at 8 a. m, and crossed 
the mountains. Martin is espected with a dog sled sometime to-night. 
They left Goloviu Bay on Monday noon. Thermometer, —12° to 0°. 

April 1, 1895, — Overcast and calm. The man who shot the stray ileer 
provetl to be from Nook, He acknowledged the deed and on beingtold 
that he would either have to be put iu irons or pay for the deer, prom- 
ised to jiay iu fox skins before the Bear came. Two meu had helped 
him eat it, and their names were taken and tolii (o help pay for the 
meat. He threatened to commit suicide rather than be put iu irons. 
Thermometer, —12° to zero. 

April 2, 1895. — Northwest wind; jiartly overcast. The " r>eer8 layer" 
& Oo. wei'e in and each agreed to pay one white fox skin, A sled 
arrived from Golovin Bay bringing some letters from the States sent 
fi-om Unataska by way of St. Michaels. Thermometer, +12° to +4°. 

April 3, 1895.— Calm, clear. A woman from the lakes came iu with 
a two- months-old baby for treatment; it was covered with sores from 
poor care and fllth. One of the best sle*i deer broke a foot today, get- 
ting entangled iu the nrece4ing sled, and had to be killed. Thermome- 
ter, -12° to +4^ 

April 4, 1895.— Clear, cidm; —12" to +-i". Jlartiu was very sick with 
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^Hjbeuiuatic pains in tlio Lipjnint. Frederick was on the sick list from 

^H aboil (111 the knee caused liy a neglected frost sore. 

H^ April 6, 1895.— Oalm, clear; -i° tfl +10o. Abont 10 a. ni. Aslak, 

^B 8omby, wife and daughter, left for Charley's place to take care of his 

^B herd until June. TaooUik and wife left for down the coast to buy crabs. 

^B'\ Two sleds arrived from the cape and one from the lakes. 

^r April tfj 1S95. — Variable winds, light, clear, and nice; zero to — 14^. 
Nanugok came down from the capo last night, and had, according to 
hearsay, threatened to kill Geetaugee this morning, Nanugok was up 
at the station nearly all day and denied having taken the skins. He 

»Baid he waa going to leave in the morning, a-a the i>eople were talking too 
much. After supper lie went down to the village and was shot through 
the breast by Geetaugee and buried in a snow bank north -northeast 
ftoai the village. There was no excitement in the village. The ladies 
at the station were somewhat excited over the affair; also the Lap- 
landers. 

■ April 7, 1895. — Sunday. Light simtheast wind, clear and nice; — 2^ 
to +18'^, Services with communion. Snnday school in the afternoon. 
Per, Sekeoglook, and Wocksock went up to the herd to-night to make 
preparations for moving the herd. 

April 8, 1895. — Strong southeast wind, foggy in the morning, clear- 
ing np; —6° to —14^. MatLis, Samuel, Kummuk, and Ahlook left for 
the herd to-day with five weeks' provisions, as the herd is going up to 
the Goweerook Eivei. Elektoona will take the provision sled back. 
Martin and Frederick are getting better. 

» April 9, 1895. — Clear, calm, bright. Several cape and lake sleds 
arrived. Moses came back from the cape with letters; —2° to +20°. 
Ajiril 10, 1895. — Overcast, mild, and calm. Tliorwald Kjellmann and 
Moses brought wood, as Johanu's eyes were very bad. 

April 1 1, 1895. — Overcast, calm. Johann's eyes are still bad. Three 
deer had broken loose from the fastening and shaped their eonrse to 

> the mountains. Koketnk, from the cape, arrived to-day. Thermome- 
ter, +8° to +38°. 
April 12, 1895.— Strong north northeast wind; storming. Service in 
the forenoon. Kummuk senior and his brother-in-law brought tidings 
from the stray deer, and with Moses were sent out to track them. 
Johann and Frederick took the rest of the deer and finally caught 
them near the last camping place. Moses turned back on the way- 
Thermometer, +4° to -lOo. 

April 13, lS9i>. — Strong north wind; snowstorm. Kotetuk left in 
the morning, and in the evening Netoxite, Mr. Lopp's herder, arrived 
to bring Brevig's family up on a visit. Zero all day- 
April 14, 1895. — Easter Sunday; service and Sunday school. North 
wind, clear, with a little snow going south; —4° to +4°. Brevige 
visited Kjellmanns and Kjellmanns visited the Brevigs. 

April 15, 1895. — North wind; dear; —4° to +15°. Elektoona arrived 
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from the Iierd and reported all well witli the herd ; the lierdera all with 
Bore eyes. Several sleds aiTivcd from the cape and lakes, all wanting 
lead. 

April Ifij 1895. — North-northeast wind; snow on the move; —10° to 
—2°. Taootiik arrived daring the night with news from Charley's 
herd. Brevigs left for the cape at 7 a. ni. 

April 17, 1895.— Calm, clear; +10° to +6^. 

April 18, 1895. — Clear, calm in the forenoon; east wind in the after- 
noon; +8"^ to 4-10°. 

April 19, 1895.— Calm, clear, bright; -|-8 to +15^. 

April 20, 1895.— Calm, clear; +12° to -t-lOo. Some Nook people 
complained that they hoid nothing to eat and were given some dry tom- 
cod and oil. 

April 21, 1895. — Calm and clear; light east wind, with snow in the 
evening. Oowkitkoon and Sekeoglook came down from the herd with- 
out any permission. 

April 22, 1895.— Cloudy and calm; a little snow; +8° to +15o. 
Frank Komeroff, J. A. Dexter's Knssian trader, arrived to-day with 
two dog sleds of barter goods. 

April 23, 1895. — Storm fnim south, with snow and fog; +10° to 
+25'='. Komeroff is doing a brisk trade. 

April 24, 1895. — Strong so nth- southwest wind, with some snow; 
+20° to -28°. 

April 25, 1895. — South- south west wind in the morning and north 
wind in the afternoon, with some snow; +18° to +30°. KomerofTs 
Eskimo man is sick in bed. 

April 26, 1895.— Clear and bright, calm; +20° to +28°. 

April 27, 1895. — Brevigs returned at 11,30 p. m,, having made the 
trip from the cape iu seventeen Iionrs. Clondy and snowing, with a 
light northeast wind. Martin cut himself with his own knife. By 
falling down the knife penetrated the throat, cutting into the flesh 
quite deep. Thermometer, +25°, 

April 28, 1895. — Clear and nice in the morning, with increasing wind 
from north -north east, becoming very strong toward night. The usual 
Sunday service and school. Thermometer, +20° to +10°. 

April 29, 1895, — Clear, with drifting snow and very strong north- 
northeast wind, abating toward night; +4° to +12°. 

April 30, 1895.— Clear and bright, with a light north -northeast wind, 
Komeroff and party left for Goiovin Bay, and a sled also left for the 
cape in the morning. Thermometer, +8'^ to +20°. 

May 1, 1895. — Clear and bright, with a light northwest wind. Elek- 
toona is sick with diarrhea. Thermometer, +12° to +28°, 

May 2, 1895,— Clear, calm day; —12° to —30°. Matbis Eira arrived 
irom the herd, having been oue day and two nights on the way. He 
reported 65 fawns, of which one was stillborn and one was killed 
because it had a twin brother, and the mother wonld only care for one. 
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Tlietliinl was killed in thelienl hy being kicked by another deer. The' 
deer are tbririUR, and the itastiirage is splendid. The herd are in a. 
protected place where the winds iiaii nut blow. Two cape sleds and 
Charley arrived toward evening. 

May li, lS9o. — Clear and bright, with a light Ronth-southeast wind 
changing to east-northeast ; +12<^ to +32'^. Elektoona quite sick. 

May 4, 1895. Clear and bright; aoiith-southeast wind; +10° to 
+31°. Charley left at i) a. m. 

May 6, 1895.— Clear and bright, thawing in the son; +15° to +35°; 
calm during the day; strong north -northeast wind after sunset. The 
usual Sunday school and service. 

May (J, 1895. — Partly overcast, a strong wind dniing the night from 
the north; +15° to +35°; thawing a little. A sled arrived from 
TJnalokleet. Mathis Eira left for the herd with provisions. 

May 7, 1S!)5. — Overcast, with occasional glimpses of the sun. The 
wind changing from northwest to north-northeast, southeast, back to 
northeast; +25'=' to +33". Signs of thawing. Taootnk returned 
from seal hunting in the night with his wife, Imt minus all signs of 
seal. Elektoona went up to the herd with two weeks' provisions for 
the herd. Taootuk and Martin also went up to stay with the herd. 
Wocksock and Kummuk came home. Several sleds were on the move 
towai'd the sandpit with all their possessions. 

May 8, 1895.— Clear and bright, with a light thaw; +20'= to — 36°. 
South wind, changing to northeast. The natives all seem to be on the 
move from Nook and the lakes. Kjellmann and the Lapps have been 
hauling timber for the schoolhouse. 

May 9, 18!lo. — Clear and bright, with a chilly northeast wind; thaw- 
ing a little in the sun in protected places; +22^^ to +30°. The Lapps 
received their provisions with joy. 

May 10, 1895. — Clear and bright, with a light north-northeast wind. 
Mrs. Brevig celebrated her birthday by having a severe headache all 
day. The Nook "deer-slayer" brought tidings that he had seen two 
deer and a young fawn on the other side of the mountains south of the 
bay heading this way, and he, with Mikkel and Johann, were sent oat 
with four deer tc see if they could catch them and ascertain to which 
herd they belonged. Therinometr, + 22° to +29^, 

May 11, 1895. — Overcast, with thick fog in the mountains; +18° ta 
—31°. The Lapps and companion returned at 9.30 p. m., having fol- 
lowed the track of the deer all day, but never caught sight of them. 
A native reported that he had seen them pass northwest under the 
hills near the station one hour before the party returned. 

May 12, 1395. — Clear and bright; thawing in the early afteraoou; 
sharp, cutting north wind in the evening. The sighted deer were fol- 
lowed all day by the Lapps. Moses could not keep u]> and I'ame homa 
in the afternoon. The usual Sunday exercises. The herd was reported 
moved 10 miles nearer the station; 100 fawns, 4 dead. Thermometer, 
-^30° to +35°. Letters arrived from Mr. Lopp. 
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May 13, 1895, — Clear, nortli wind. The stray deer were urouiid tlie 
last canipiug place before Charley's herd left, and the deer had been 
tethered near by so that they should not scatter; but they had only 
circled around them, without coming near them, and turned northwest 
again, passing behind the hills. Tbermoineter, +25^ to +26^. 

May 14, 18115. — Clear and calm iu the forenoon, with rising northeast 
wind in the evening; +14° tn +33°. The deer have turned back again 
to the camping place and will be watched there until the herd returns. 

May 15, 1895.— Clear and calm, +18° to +m°. The new schoolLouse 
was begun. Mikkel was out after the stray deer, without seeing them. 

May IC, 181I5, — Clear, with a very light northeast wind, growing 
stronger toward evening; +18° +35°. The deer were sighted behind 
the hills, but were very wild and could not be approache<l within 
half a mile. 

May 17, 1895, — Partly overcast, with north -northeast wind during 
the night. Frederick, Kummuk, and Mos«a took a cook stove out 
to the proposed winter quarter for the herd, to be used for a herder's 
house. The natives have with one or two exceptions nu)ve<l out of 
their huts, and are nuarterert on the beach or have moved to the sand- 
pit. School closed to-day. Oowkitkoon came with letters from the 
herd; all well. Thermometer, -f 1!)° to +31°. 

May 18, 1895.— Overcast, with a chilly northeast wind; +18° to +30°. 
Trading sleds arrived from Cape Prince of Wales -with letters from Mr. 
Lopp. Mrs. Kjellmann was sick from a headache. 

May 19, 1895. — Overcast iu the afternoon; mild aud thawing; +23° 
to +40°. The usual Sunday service and school. The stray deer are 
yet behind the hills. Oowkitkoon started for the herd to-night. 

May 20, 1895. — Clondyand overcast, with south wind. Aslak Somby 
came back from Charley's about mton, and reported 77 fawns bom, of 
which 2 were dead. He had been on the way since the 16th, having 
lost his way ill the fog on the mountains. A line, drizzling rain neai'Iy 
all day; -|-42'^ all day; do frost in the morning. 

May til, 1895.— Clear, with a light southeast wind; +30° to +38'^. 

May 22, 1895, — Cloudy aud raining part of the day; wind changing 
from southeast to north northeast; —45°, Aslak and Frederick liave 
been oat looking for the stray deer, which are now moving toward the 
herd. I^ellmann made a few bricks to-day. 

May 2;i, 1895. — Clear and bright niitil 6 p. m., when it cloudetl over 
and began to rain; strong north-northeast wind nil day; +4;Jo, 

May 24, 1895. — Wind south and north; clear and mild; +51° at 
noon, thawing; colder at sunset, 10 p. m. 

May '25, 1895. — Clear and calm, a very fine day; +S0° at noon, 
E^amnel and Taootuk came iu from tlie henl and reported 132 calves 
born, 122 from old deer and 11 from young fawns. The herd is now 
Bear the foot of (irantley Harbor. 

May 26, 1895. — Clear and calm in the forenoon; cloudy, with rising 
wind in the aft^iiooii: northeast wind; +41° at noon, with a Ugjife 
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frost last night. The usual Sunday service aud scbool. Aslak saw die 
Ktiay deer near the first camiiing plat'e ia the fall. 

May 27, 18!i5. — Olear, with a light northwest wind, veering t« uortb- 
(.-ast; light frost last night; +30° to +42°. Johann, Frederick, Mikkel, 
and Woeksock went tor logs again tonight. Rnnimuk returned 
t<>-night. The herd ia now near the last camping place. Martin came 
in with KiiDitmtk. A yearhng cow brings forth a stillborn fawn. 
Light I'rOBt in the night. 

May 28, ISilo. — Strong northeast wind, clear and bright; +45". 
Baninel, wife and child, and Martin went U> the deer camp to night. 

May 29, 1895. — Clear, with a light north wind; —52°. Frederick, J 
Mikkel, Johann and Aslak, Moses, and Kuuimuk went after logs late I 
last night and are to make another trip again to-night. 

May 30, 1895. — Clear, with a light north wind. The log cavalcade! 
came home abont 2 a. m. and left again at i a. m. Light frost; +52° aCI 
■oon. 

May 31, 1895. — Clear, calm; light frost in tlie night; +540atnoon.1 
The log party returneil to-night; they have brought some very nice I 
|og8. Salting seal blubber and drying the skins have been the order of | 
the day for the Eskimo herders for two days. 

June 1, 1895. — Overcast, with strong north- north east wind. Early 
in the morning we got letters from Mr. Lopp. Per and Ah'.oiik arrived 
from the herd. Per reported 131 fawns living and 13 dead, of which 9 
were from the yearling cows. 

June 2, 1895. — Clear and bright, with a strong north-northeast wind 
all night and day. Sunday services, but no Sunday school, as most of 
the herders were out. The toothache is making the station a much- 
felt call. 

June 3, 1895. — Clear, with a light west wind; heavy frost last night. 
Per and Aslak went out to the herd; Frederick and Woeksock ]ucked 
moss. 

June 4, 1895.— Clear and bright, with a breath of wind from west. In 
the afternoon a cold, chilly fog came in from the northwest. A. little 
cleaning up around the house was indulged Iti. 

June 5, 1895, — Clear, bright, and calm. Toward night it clouded up 
from the south, with a little wind. Aslak came hoiue with 7 deer, to be 
used iu hauling logs. 

June 6, 1895.— Overcast and calm, with a few drops of rain. Wock- 
aock, Kummuk, Frederick, Aslak, and Tiiorwald Kjellmaun went after 
logs. In the evening Jenny Kjellmaun celebrated her sixth birthday 
by inviting her neighbors to supper. 

June 7, 1803. — Cloudy, with showers all night and day; calm, and at 
times foggy. The log party returned at 9 a. m. Brevig and Thorwald 
KJellmaQU went out for logs in the evening, 

June 8, 1895, — Calm and foggy, rain and cloudy. The Alaska sum- 
mer is here in all its abundance of rain and tog. Brevig and Kjellmaun 
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returned at 7 a. m. with a log 36 feet loug and 14 ineb&s in diaiuetei' lit 
the smalleet end. Frederick, Aalak, Kumiunk, and Wocksock went 
hnnting at 4 |), m., followed by A. A. Kjelliiianii at (i p. m. 

June 9, 1895, — Calm and foggy. The sun showed hie benign counfe- 
nauee once for six minutes and the rest of the day we basked in fog. 
The usual Sunday service and school. A boy from Kinnowgok reported 
two Busaian men-of-war lying in the straits waiting for the ice to clear 
to come in here and take all the deer back to Siberia, Mathia reported 
one fawn born. 

June 10, 1895. — Calm and foggy. Taootuk, Klektoona, and Ahlak 
went to the herd. Kjellniann went to Point Jackson to get some mate- 
rial for his boat. Mathis aud Ahlak went to the old corral to plant tur- 
nips and rutabaga Beed. 

June 11, 1895, — Light west wind; overcaat. Taootuk came home late 
laat night very sick, Ahlook and Mathia came Lome tn-day, 

June 12, 1895.- — Light west wind; cloudy, with thick fog on the hills. 
At 8.30 p. m. it snowed some. Thorwald Kjellmaun has commenced a 
boat for his own use. Taootuk is a little better. 

June 13, 1895.^-Cloudy in the forenoon, with light west wind; clear-' 
ing up at noon, with northerly wind; a light frost in the evening. 

Jnn« 14, 1896.— -Clear until 4 p. m., when it clouded over, with a light 
east wind. Frederick and Aslak were sent out looking for the two stray 
deer. Moses painted the little Bear (whaleboat). 

Juue 15, 1895. — Overcast until 6 p. m., when a strong north-northeast 
wind commenced to blow. The flag hiilyard was put iu order, and 
Moaea smeared some paint on the roof of the house, Aslak and Fred- 
erick have not retnruetl yet. 

June Ifi, 1805. — Clear and calm, a beautiful day; a strong northeast 
wind alt night. The usual service and Sunday school. The net waa 
set iu an open apaee near shore in hopes that there was Ash in the 
ocean. ' 

June 17, 1895.^ — Cloudy and oveicast, with a light west wind, turning 
to south in the evening; fog at times. A general cleaning up was 
indulged in. The movement of the ice is watched with eager eyes. 
Per and Ahlook came iu late from the herd 

June 18, 1895. — Strong west wind all night aud day, with fog, snow, 
and sleet in the afternoon. The ice had been packed up on this shore 
during the night. Per, Ahlook, and Frederick went out to the herd. 
Berit, Johann'a little daughter, ia getting stifl' in the arms and feet. Tlie 
new boat was launched to-day. 

June 19, 1895. — Clear in the forenoon; fog in the afteniuoii, with a 
chilly west wind, 

June 20, 1895. — Clear in the morning, followed by a cold fog from the 
sea, with light notthwesi; wind. Wocksock shot a seal outside the 
station. Mrs. Kjellmann is sick with a severe cold. 

June 21, 1895, — Overcast in the morning, cleiiring up al>o«^ noon. 
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Ligbt west wind, becoming northeast aud strong after 6 p. m., taking 
the ice from tlie shore. Kjellniann, Johanii, Mikbel, and Mathis went 
ont to Arkraore Eiver to tisli for trout. 

June 22, ISil'i.^-Olear and bright, with a light west wind bi the after- 
noon ; tlie sun set at 1(1.50 p. m. and appeared again at 1.50 a. m. (My 
watch must be twenty minutes fast.) Kjellniann and party returned at 7 
this morning with considerable smelt. Martin, Elektoona, and Sekeog- 
look came in fiom the herd at 1 a. m. Grautley Harbor and the north 
half of the bay is now free from ice. 

.Inoe 2S, 1806. — Clear and nice in the early morning, with fog and 
light west-northwest wind all day. The ice is coining back in small 
cakes. No service, but Sunday school. 

Juneili, 1895. — Light west wind, with foggy weather; a clear spell iu 
the afternoon. Frederick, Taootnk, Sekeoglook, Alartin, and Elektooua 
went uj) tw tbe herd in the canoe. Wocbsock, Kumiunk, and Seke«.>g- 
look each shot a seal to-night. The bay ia filled with floating ice. 

June 25, 1895, — Clear and calm, with very nice weather. Consider- 
able codfish was caught laat night and ia being strung to-day. The ice 
ia meandering around the bay with the tide. 

June2G, 1895.— Clear and calm; a beautiful day, clouding in Uie 
evening. At 5 a. m. some natives came and reported "Uniejikburk;" 
two steamers were nearing the anchorage. A sail was seen toward 
Kings Island, and during the day two more steamers arrived. Several 
barrels of toiucud were caught in one draw of the seine last night. 

Junei'7, 1805. — Rain all night; cloudy, with west-aouthweat, south 
to southeast wind. At noon I took the whaleboat and five natives and 
went over to the ships aud called on the whalers Orea and Karltik, 
arriving at the station at 1 a. m. (28th). I got some papers from the 
Orca. 

June 28, 1895, — Cloudy, with a little rain; strong south to southwest 
wind. One steamer had anchored during the night. Samuel, Oowkit- 
koon, and Ahlook went out to the herd, 

June 20, 1895. — Cleai', cloudy, warm, cold, windy, calm, sunshine, 
foggy, and a little rain. Per and Martin came in from the herd. The 
natives are congregating on the beach again and preparing for the 



June 30, 1895. — Clear, with west southwest wind, clonding over at 
sunset. The usual service and Sunday school. The steamer Jitninie 
arrived at the anchorage at 8 p. m. A boat's crew from the Jeajtncttc 
is encamped on shoi'C, fishing. 
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METEOROLOGY AT TELLER REINDEER STATION, 



Dato. 



1894. 
Oct. 15 
16 
17 
18 
• 19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 



Nov. 



Dec. 



20 
21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 






19 

23 

25 

26 

22 

25 

19 

10 

12 

10 

10 

6 

8 



. 2 

8 

14 



8 



2 

- 2 
10 
10 
10 
10 

9 
10 

9 
20 
18 


-12 

- 8 

- 8 

-12 

- 2 

- 4 
-12 

18 

28 

22 





18 

15 

14 

12 

4 

- 6 

- 8 

- 9 
-22 
-23 
-26 
-20 
-14 
-14 
-13 
-U 



Temperature. 
A.M.! P.M. 



20 
23 
42 
38 
40 
29 
40 
33 
30 
26 
22 
20 
18 
16 

2 
12 
20 
30 

8 
28 

8 

2 

2 
20 
22 
10 
10 

9 

16 
21 
31 

2 





— 2 

— 4 
22 

20 
12 

— 2 

— 2 
22 
24 
26 





26 

25 

22 

2 

10 

—11 

—12 

—18 

—21 

—18 

—17 

—17 

—21 

—20 

—18 

-25 



Wind. 



Course. 



E. 
E. 
E. 

N. 



SE. to SW 

NE 

SE 

W. 



NE 



E 
E. 
E. 
E 



NE 

N 

N 

N 

N 

NW 

SW., W.,NW 
SW.toNW... 
NE.,E.,SB... 

NE 

NE 

SE 

SE.,N 



N... 
NW 



N 

NE 

SSE.... 
SW.,SE 
SE 



Force. 



Calm 

StroDg 

Gentle 

do 

Zephyr 

Calm 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Medium . . . 

Light 

do 

Very light. 

Calm 

do 

Strong 

Calm 

Strong 

Light 

Very light. 

Calm 

do 

Light 

Strong 

do 

Gale 

Strong 

Light 

... .do 

do 



Strong 
Gale... 



Strong 

Light 

Light forenoon; 

stron g afternoon , 

Strong 

Strong gale in the 

night. 

Medium 

Light 

Gale 

Very strong 

Strong 



E.. 

NE 



Continually changing 
Strong 



E... 

N... 
NW 
NW 
NW 



NW 



N, 



do. 
Calm.., 
Light.. 
Strong , 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Calm .. 
do. 



do 

do 

do 

do 

Light 

Calm 

Light forenoon; 
gale afternoon. 



Keiuarks. 



(Jlear, nice day. 
Overcast. 
Clear, nice. 

Do. 

Do. 
Cloudy, with snow Hurries. 
Clear. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Cloudy, gloomy day. 
Clear. 
Cloudy, snow Hurries. 

Do. 
Clear and cold. 
Partly overcast. 
Cloudy, snowing in afternoon. 
Clear, very fine day. 
Clear. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Overcast. 
Cloudy. 

A full-fledged snowstorm. 
Snowstorm. 
Cloudy. 

Cloudy, snow flurries. 
Cloudy, some snow. 

Do. 
Clear. 

Clear, snow drifting. 
Cloudy. 
Clear. 

Do. 

Clear, with cold mist in evening. 
Cloudy, snow flurries. 

Clear. 

Cloudy. 

j^nowing. 

Clear morning, becoming cloudy. 

Cloudy. 

Clear. 

Cloudy, snow flurries. 

Clear. 

Cloudy. 

Cloudy, some snow. 

Partly overcast. 

Kaw mist. 

Cold, blustering day 

Cloudy. 

Clear, cold. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Clear, hazy. 
Clear, snow flying in afternoon. 
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Data. 


Tempe 
A.M. 


P.M. 


WlDd. 
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~K 
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Date. 



1895. 
May 10 
^ 11 
.12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
^ 
27 

% 29 
30 
31 



Temperature. 



A.M. P.M. 



22 
18 
20 
25 
14 
18 
18 
19 
18 
23 
42 
34 
45 
45 



30 



29 
31 
35 
36 
33 
36 
35 
31 
30 
40 
42 
40 
45 
45 
51 
50 
41 
42 
45 
52 
52 
54 



Wind. 



Coarse. 



NNE 



Force. 



N.. 
N.. 
NE 



NNE 
NNE 



S 

SB., NNE. 

SE 

SE 

S.,N 



N. in evening. 

NW 

NE 

N 

; N 



Light 

Calm 

Strong 

Light, rising. 

Kising 

Calm 

do 

Medium 

do 

Calm 

Light 

do 

do 

...do 

do 

Calm 

do 

Light 

Strong 

Light 

Verv light . . . 
Calui 



Remarks. 



Clear. 

Overcast, fog in mountains. 

Clear, some snow flying. 

Clear. 

Calm forenoon, clear. 

Clear. 

Do. 
Overcast part of theday. 
Overcast. 

Do. 
Cloudy. 

Rain part of the day. 
Cloudy. 

Do. 
Clear. 

Do. 
Cloudy night. 
Clear.' 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
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APPENDIX H. 



ACTION OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIAtTON. ' 

Tbe National Education AssQciatiou (representiiif; tlic 400,000 public / l 
school teacLera of the [Juit«d States), in session at Denver, Colo,, July 
9 to 12, 1895, passed the following resolution: 

liaohed, That we heartily approve the efforta to educnte Alaakaaa, and eBpecinJlj 
in the care aud nse of reindeer as au iuduatry and as a means of saving them &om 
starvatiou aud affording them food, ruiiiietjt,aLelt(^r. atid truusportatiou; aod that 
we lielieve Congress sbiiuld extend to Alaska aid in Bettliii^ the qneetionB of pro- 
ductive indnatr; by experimeDt stations, as it now aiiU in tb» othoT Territoriee asd 
and in the severnl States hy its appropriati'inn for iigri cultural stjilioiis. ^^ 

ACTION OF THE LAKE UOHONK CONFERENCE. 

At the thirteenth animal meeting of tlie Lake Mohouk Conference, 
October 9 to 11, 1895, the following action was taken: 

We note with satisfaction tliat the experiment of iutrodiicin); reiudeer into Alaska 
hH« proved a marked auoceas, Suttheaupply of reindeer iaas yet totiilly inadequate 
la of the natives. The sum hitherto appropriated has been but ST>500 a 
year, aulllcient only to purchase 150 reindeer aud pay the expenses of the herders. 
We therefore earnestly second the request of Commissioner Harris that the appro- 
priation bo increased and that Coogresa set aside lor this coming year for the pur- 
chase and maiotenauce of reindeer the sum of $20,000. 

Kemived, That we specially commend the work of the field matrons as productive 
of the beat good of the Indian oommanitieB, through the instrnction and elevation 
of the Indian women, aud in that respect particnlarly oecessary. We urge snb- 
staotial additions to the appropriation for their support and that their number may 
be largely increased, 

ACTION OF THE BOAKS OF INDIAN COHHISSIONERS. 

The followiug resolution was adopted at the conference of the Board 
of Indian Comuilssinners and the triends of the indiaua in Reseion at 
Washington, I), C, January 15, 1896: 

Jleaolred, That this conference most earnestly urges upon Congress larger appro- 
priationa for edncation in Alaska and for the more rapid inlrodiictioii of domestic 
reindeer la that region. 
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IK^DEX. 



Alaska^ and Board of Indian Commissioners, 131 ; and Lake Mohonk Conference, 131; 
and National Education Association, 131 ; buildings^ 83, 84 ; commercial com- 
pany seal fisheries^ 32; commercial company, Unalaska^ 28; effect upon, in 
stocking with reindeer, 16-18; fishing, 27, 29; gold mining, 22, 24, 27; names 
of Lapps engaged as reindeer herders, 47 ; negotiations with Lapps, 45-48 ; 
number of reindeer in, 55-57; oil and guano company at Eillisnoo, 23; report 
on introduction of reindeer into, by Dr. Sheldon Jackson, 9-18; schools, 22, 23, 
26, 32, 33, 37-39; teachers, 22-26, 29, 30, 32, 33, 81, 82; transportation of Lapp 
herders to, 49-54. 

Aleutian Islands, 29, 30; seal fisheries, 31, 32. 

Alexander, Hon. S. B., and introduction of reindeer into Alaska, 13. 

Amaknak Island, landing of reindeer at, 13. 

Antisarlook (Charley), superintendent of Eskimo Reindeer Station, 80-82. 

Apprentices and herders, 65-73. 

Apprentices, recommendations in selection of, by Superintendent Kjellmann, 86. 

Appropriation by Fifty-second Congress for reindeer, 13; Fifty-third Congress, 14. 

Baptist Woman's Home Mission Society, Kadiak, 26. 

Bear, arrival at Port Clarence, 34, 35 ; cruise of, in Arctic Ocean, 30, 31 ; voyage along 
Siberian coast, 13. 

Benefactions, private, for reindeer, 11, 2 ; for securing Lapp herders, 14. 

Birth of fawns, 61. 

Births and death at reindeer station, 82. 

Breaking in deer, 60. 

Brevig, Rev. T. L., teacher, 82. 

Brevig, Mrs. T. L., teacher, and Christmas tree, 85. 

Bruce, Miner W., superintendent of Teller Reindeer Station, 13. 

Buildings, new, at reindeer station, 83, 84. 

Calving, reindeer, 61, 62. 

Cape Nome, Eskimo Reindeer Station (Charley, or Antisarlook, superintendent.) (See 
Reindeer Stations, Eskimo.) 

Cape Prince of Wales, Congregational Reindeer Station, W. T. Lopp, superintendent. 
(See Reindeer stations, Cape Prince of Wales.) 

Cape Prince of Wales, school at, 37, 38, 39. 

Christmas tree at Teller Reindeer Station, 85. 

Codfishing, Shumagin Islands, 27. 

Death and births at reindeer station, 82. 

Dexter, John A., teacher, 81. 

Disbursements, 18. 

Distribution of reindeer, 15. 

Dogs, method of protecting reindeer from, 64, 65 ; herders' dogs, 73, 74 ; sled dogs, 
74, 75. 

Douglas, public schools of, 22. 

Duncan's colony at Metlakahtla, 21. 
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INDEX. 



Durborow, Hon. A. C, and introduction of reindeer into Alaska, 13. 

Episcopal Church Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society, schoolhonse at Poin 

Barrow, 40. 
Eskimo, apprentices to Lapp herders, 65-73; police, 84; reindeer intrusted to, 15; 

reindeer station, 80, 81 ; schools for (see Schools) ; sickness of herders, 82. 
Extermination of products of the sea, 9, 10. 
Fawns, birth of, 61. 
Fining a reindeer thief, 57. 
Fishing, 27, 79. 

Food, reindeer as, 64 ; food supply, extermination of, 9, 10. 
Fort Wrangell, 21. 

Fuel, recommendations for, by Superintendent Kjellmann, 89, 90. 
Fund, reindeer, 1894-95, 18. 
Gambell, Mr. and Mrs., teachers, 32, 33. 

Gold at Yakutat Bay, 24 ; gold mine, Tread well, 22 ; mining at Unga, 27. 
Hamilton, William, itinerary for 1895, 21-41. 
Harnessing reindeer, 75, 76. 

Healey, Captain, and voyage of Bear, along Siberian coast, 13. 
Hendrickson, Jlev. K. J., teacher, 24. 
Herders, 77, 78, 80-82 ; and apprentices, 65-73 ; dogs, 73, 74 ; Lapps, 14, 93 ; names of 

Lapps engaged, 47 ; rations, 72; sickness of, 82 ; Siberian, 14; transportation of 

Lapps to Alaska, 49-54. 
Hultberg, Mr. and Mrs., teachers, 81. 
Importation of Lapps, 14, 47, 49-54, 93. 
Indian Commissioners, Board of, and Alaska, 131. 
Industrial School, Sitka, 23. 
Introduction of domestic reindeer into Alaska, report of Dr. Sheldon .Jackson to 

Commissioner of Education, 9-18. 
Jackson, Dr. Sheldon, letters to, from J. C. Widstead, 93-94; report on reindeer, to 

Commissioner of Education, 9-18. 
Johnson, Rev., and Mrs. Albiu, teachers, 24. 
Jones, L. A., teacher, 22. 
Juneau, sehoolhouse at, 22. 

Kadiak, Baptist Woman's Home Mission Society, 26; iirst school organized at, 26. 
Kadiak Island, quality of soil, 25. 
Karluk, school to be reopened, 27. 
Kashevaroff, A. P., teacher, 25. 
Keller, E., teacher, 22. 

Kelly, William A., superintendent schools for Sitka district, 22. 
Kelsey, Miss A. R., teacher, 22. 
Killisnoo, public school at, 23. 
Kjellmann, Mrs., and Christmas tree, 85. 
Kjellmann, William A., superintendent of Teller Reindeer Station, recommendations 

for station, 85-90 ; report on reindeer herd, 42-90 ; sent to Lapland, 14. 
Knapp, Mrs., teacher, 23. 
Lake Mohonk Conference, and Alaska, 131. 
Lapps, herders, 77, 78, 80-82, 93; intelligence of, 14, 15, 18; names of, engaged for 

Alaska, 47 ; negotiations with, 45-48 ; sickness of, 82 ; transportation to Alaska, 

49-54. 
Letter of transmittal, 7. 
Lopp, W. T., and Rev. T. L. Brevig, daybook and journal kept by. Teller Reindeer 

Station, 92-126; herd of reindeer given to, at Cape Prince of Wales, 15; report, 

91-92; superintendent of Teller Station, 14. 
McComas, Hon. Louis E., of Maryland, and introduction of reindeer into Alaska, 11. 
Methodist Woman's Home Mission Society, Unalaska, 28. 
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Metlakahtla, 21. 

Milking reindeer, 63. 

Mission station, Yakutat Bay, 24. 

National Education Association, and Alaska, 131. 

Nachek, school at, 25. 

Patton, Miss, teacher, 23. 

Physician, recommended by Superintendent Kjellmann, 88. 

Peterson, Miss Selma, teacher, 24. 

Point Hope, school at, 40. 

Police, Eskimo, 84. 

Population of Sitka, 23. 

Port Clarence, arrival of Bear at, 34, 35; transporting reindeer to, 13. 

Possibilities of the future, 16. 

Presbyterian industrial school, Sitka, 23. 

Purchasing station on Siberian coast, recommended, 16, 95, 96. 

Rations of herders and apprentices, 72. 

Recommendations, etc., by Superintendent Kjellmann, for reindeer station, 85-90. 

Reindeer, as food, 64 ; breaking in deer, 60 ; calving, 61, 62 ; effect upon Alaska in 
stocking with, 16, 17, 18 ; distribution of, 15 ; fawns, birth of, 61 ; fund for 
1894-95, 18; harnessing, 75, 76; herders, names of Lapps engaged, 47 ; negotia- 
tions with Lapps, 45-48; herd given to W. T. Lopp, at Cape Prince of Wales, 
15; herd, report on, by William A. Kjellmann, 42-90; introduction of, and Lake 
Mohonk Conference, 131; National Educational Association, 131; Board of 
Indian Commissioners, 131; introduction of, into Alaska, and Hon. A. C. Dur- 
borrow, 13 ; and Hon. S. B. Alexander, 13 ; intrusted to Eskimo, 15 ; landing of, 
at Amaknak Island, Unalaska, 13 ; meat of, 17 ; method of protecting from dogs, 
64, 65 ; milking, 63 ; number of, in Alaska, 55-^7 ; private contributious for pur- 
chase of, 11, 12 ; purchase of, 12-14 ; report on, at Cape Prince of Wales, by W. 
T. Lopp, 91-96; skins, value of, 17; statistics, 55; superstitious of natives of 
Siberia in regard to selling, 12; theft of, 57-59; training to haul sleds, 60, 61; 
transporting to Port Clarence, 13. 

Reindeer Stations. Cape Nome (Eskimo), 80-82. Cape Prince of Wales, report on, by 
W. T. Lopp, 91-96. Port Clarence, 13 ; annual report by William J. Kjellmann, 
superintendent, 42-90 ; births and deaths, 82 ; Christmas tree at, 85 ; daybook 
and journal kept by W. T. Lopp and Rev. T. L. Brevig, 97-126; meteorology, 
127-130; new buildings, 83, 84; rations of herders and apprentices at, 72. 

RoBcoe, W. E., teacher, 26. 

Russo-Greek Church, school at Nuchek, 25; school of, at Killisuoo, 23. 

St. Lawrence Island, school at, 32. 

Salter, C. C, teacher, 26. 

Sand Point, school site selected, 28. 

Saxman, Miss S. A., teacher, 22. 

Schools, Cape Prince of Wales, 37-39; Douglas, 22; Juneau, 22; Kadiak, 26; Killis- 
noo, 23; Point Hope, 40; St. Lawrence Island, 32, 33; Sitka district, 22. 

School site selected at Sand Point, 28. 

School to be reopened at Karluk, 27. 

Seal fisheries, Aleutian Islands, 31, 32. 

Senate, United States, action of, 5. 

Short, Miss, teacher, 30. 

Shumagin Islands, immeuse cod banks, 27. 

Siberian coast, purchasing station recommended on, 16; voyage of Bear along, 13. 

Siberian herders, 14. 

Siberians, superstitions in regard to selling reindeer, 12. 

Siberia, purchase of reindeer in, 12 ; purchasing station, 95, 96. 

Sickness, 82. 



